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A VISIT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY W. M. PARKER. 


Ir might well be thought that all 
personal impressions, character studies, 
and anecdotes relating to the Duke of 
Wellington would by now have been 
exhausted. Such is not the case, 
however ; for there has come to light 
among the Ashiestiel Papers recently 
acquired by the National Library of 
Scotland a journal letter giving some 
fresh aspects of the Duke’s personality. 
This long letter was written by James 
Hall, the third son of Sir James Hall, 
4th Bart. of Dunglass, and brother of 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., author and 
traveller, to his mother, Helen, second 
daughter of Dunbar Douglas, 4th Earl 
of Selkirk. The Halls and the Russells 
of Ashiestiel were related through the 
marriage of Katherine Hall, the 
youngest daughter, with Sir James 
Russell of that family. A particular 
interest attaches to the present letter 
by the fact that when Napoleon 
Buonaparte received part of his 
education in the Military School at 
Brienne, he had as fellow-pupil Sir 
James Hall, who was “‘ the first English- 
man Napoleon ever saw.’ Now, 
fifteen years after Napoleon’s death, 
Hall’s son has visited the Emperor’s 
great antagonist, Wellington. 


James Hall was an exceptional 
amateur portrait-painter, and it was 
in his studio at 40 Brewer Street, 
Golden Square, London, that, on 
8th November 1836, he sat down to 
record his sojourn with Wellington at 
Walmer Castle, Kent. The occasion 
of the visit was the desire of his friend, 
Thomas Campbell, the Edinburgh 
sculptor, to complete his statue of 
Wellington for the Duke of Buccleuch 
at Dalkeith Palace. Campbell had 
written to Wellington, offered to go 
from London to Walmer with the 
head of the statue to retouch it from 
life, and asked permission to take 
Hall, ‘‘ who had kindly undertaken ... 
to make a sketch from his Grace’s 
figure with the Camera Lucida, which 
might materially help towards the 
completion of the statue.’’ Accord- 
ingly, the artists reached the castle 
on 3lst October. Having supplied 
this preliminary information, Hall 
continued his letter by quoting extracts 
from a diary he had kept during his 
stay. Most of it is in dialogue form. 

**13Pp.m. Walmer Castle. The Duke 
has gone out to hunt. We have not 
seen him yet.... The house is quite 
empty, except of us intrusive artists ; 
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and once more I feel in a vague uncom- 
fortable fidget, and could half wish 
myself out of the scrape and away 
again. ... How I wish I knew my 
proper business and place better! ... 
One comfort is that now, that is here- 
after, I need fear to meet neither King 
nor Kaiser ! 

“3 p.m. Well. I have seen the 
Duke. He shook hands with me and 
said: ‘How’s your Brother?’ ... 
He received us cordially & frankly 
and seemed to recognise Campbell 
quite as an old acquaintance. He was 
dressed just as he came from the 
hunting field with blue surtout & white 
trowsers well splashed & went to the 
sitting without changing anything.” 

Arrangements were then made for 
the joint operations to begin the next 
‘day, but Hall still felt nervous 
how he should conduct himself before 
the great man. ‘‘I fear the visit will 
be up-hillish : the Duke is said to be 
very silent; and does not like to be 
bothered. ... I shall try conversation 
cautiously of various sorts, but urge 
nothing. ... I shall get some sketches 
of him under the Camera, and see him 
at his own table, which is more than 
ever I expected... . 

“103 p.m. The dinner was more 
conversible than I had quite expected. 
... I got him easily from Col. Gurwood 
to his own dispatches, and India, and 
military affairs, and style of writing, 
and a number of topics to the right 
and left. ... Campbell mentioned the 
Brother in Law of mine De Lancey. 
‘Oh! Aye, poor fellow,’ said the 
Duke, ‘I remember well he was 
standing next beside me when he was 
struck.” ‘He was on horseback, I 
believe ?’ said-I. ‘ Yes, on horseback. 
His horse was shot right through the 
back, & De Lancey was thrown 
violently forward among my horse’s 
feet. He sprang so high [holding his 
hand flat three or four feet from the 
floor], and then lay as if killed: I 
thought he was killed: I ordered him 
to be taken carefully to the rear. I 
reported him killed. I remember two 
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days afterwards (I had gone into 
Brussels the day after the battle) 
when returning through the village of 
Waterloo I went to see De Lancey, 
I found him lying on his back but in 
very good spirits. I told him he 
would have the pleasure & advantage, 
like the man in Castle Rackrent, of 
hearing what people said of him after 
his death, for that I had reported him 
dead. He seemed to enjoy the joke.’” 

Colonel Sir William Howe De Lancey 
had married in 1815 Magdalene, the 
eldest daughter of Sir James Hall. 
He was mortally wounded at Waterloo, 
and his wife wrote a narrative from 
the time he was wounded till his death. 
Constable, the publisher, thought of 
publishing it in his Miscellany, but 
it was never included. At a later 
period he proposed that it should be 
printed in an edition of Scott’s ‘ Paul’s 
Letters.’ It was not published, how- 
ever, until 1906. 

**T told the Duke,’’ Hall continued, 
“‘my Brother (Basil) had been much 
struck with the style of his dispatches, 
and I asked if he had ever carefully 
studied the subject? He said No. 
On the contrary, everything was 
written rather loosely and always at 
once: he rather had supposed the 
style rough & careless. Copies were 
generally taken for purposes of refer- 


ence; but rarely previous draughts 
made. 
“IT said: ‘These publications of 


Colonel Gurwood seem to supply 
completely the place of what I used 
to think years ago a desirable object ; 
that your Grace should write Memoirs 
of your own life and experience.’ He 
said: ‘Nothing could be more com- 
plete & interesting than these dis- 
patches. They quite meet that object 
and others besides. To military men 
they must be invaluable: and others 
read them with great eagerness.’ I 
said I believed Cesar’s commentaries 
were supposed to be a journal written 
in the camp from day to day. The 
Duke said: ‘No. I should think not: 
they were too carefully wrought & 
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the result of study.’ He then added : 
‘In the way of military information 
there has been nothing since Cesar’s 
time like these dispatches, so minute 
& practical. A man might conduct a 
siege with the help of such a one 
[naming it]. Had some of these last 
volumes been published before this 
Evans’s expedition, they would have 
been of the greatest use to him.’ On 
the whole, it was very curious & 
instructive to mark how the Duke 
spoke of himself & his works so wholly 
without the humbug of depreciation !”’ 
The Evans expedition was that of 
General Sir George de Lacy Evans, 
who commanded a British legion in 
the Carlist war in Spain during 1835-37. 

“Tuesday Ist Novr. 1836... Mem. 
I fear I was last evening too free and 
easy with the Duke and too inquisitive. 
Let me take extra care, and at least 
assume more modesty. ... 11} a.m. 
I have made six or seven slight Camera 
sketches this morning from the Duke’s 
figure.’ At breakfast the Duke said 
to Hall: ‘‘‘ Your Scotch breakfasts 
are very good, I believe; there are 
cold things on the side board if you 
wish them.’ . . . He told me he himself 
never takes anything for breakfast but 
a slice of dry toast, one cup of coffee 
and one cup of tea; & so he certainly 
did this morning. I said I supposed 
his Grace ‘had learned on Service to 
eat at any time he could manage it. 
‘O Yes,’ he said. ‘And also I have 
heard that you have the power of 
sleeping exactly when you please.’ 
He said he had, and it was of great 
Wisas 

“T asked if he had not always a 
pack of hounds with the army? He 
said: ‘Always. You know we were 
in cantonments [he pronounced it 
cantoonments] in winter and then 
we hunted foxes. And in spring I 
used to hunt hares with the same 
dogs. The Spaniards were much 
amused with the discipline of the 
dogs. We had everything, they said, 
i such order that even the dogs 
obeyed us.’ On which he laughed 
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pretty heartily. ... He is a fine old 
cock, to be sure.... It is quite clear 
from a hundred expressions that the 
Duke has a capital opinion of himself 
and his services and authority; and 
takes no pains to conceal that he 
has.... 

“3 pM. Better & better! While 
Mr Campbell was occupied from 11 till 
12 with a second sitting today, I 
workd with the greatest interest and 
very decent progress on one of the 
previously prepared studies from the 
bust, and all the while I kept him in 
full talk. ... I got him to talk of 
battles and bullets and dispatches & 
the French & English at a famous 
rate. He has a theory (and I must 
say it seems to me an absurd enough 
one and rather absurdly supported) 
that a musket ball leaves the musket 
in a state of fusion and acquires hard- 
ness & coldness as it goes: ‘So that,’ 
said he, raising his voice & with a sort 
of chuckling laugh, ‘I rather believe 
the nearer to the enemy the safer!’ 
. . - One of his illustrations was that 
of a bullet which entered somebody’s 
leg (naming him) at the knee, went all 
along the bone and out at the hip; 
and the ball had the mark of the 
muscle of the thigh upon it, & therefore 
must have been soft.’ (I must do 
his Grace justice to say that a brace 
of more complete ‘non sequitur’ ‘I 
have not often heard; and yet where 
shall we find such an experienced 
authority ?)... 

“There was talk tonight of Lord 
Brougham. ‘He will take care of 
himself,’ was all the Duke said—and 
enough! ... We talked of oratory. 
‘To understand the subject,’ said the 
Duke, ‘is enough for speaking intel- 
ligibly. It will not make an orator 
any more than a poet can be made; 
but it is enough for clearness. ...’”’ 

‘* Walmer Castle, Wednesday 2nd 
Novr. 1836. Beyond doubt in many 
respects the Duke of Wellington is 
one of the very most illustrious ex- 
amples of the genus or species ‘ homo’ 
that ever existed in any country or 
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in any age.... Icannot help regarding 
the Duke as an instance & authority 
‘per se’; of the scale & class, for 
instance, with Socrates. ... How 
good for me to be here on any terms. ... 
Mem. Mr. Briggs R. A. arrived at 
luncheon time today. We are all 
tugging and tearing for his Grace’s 
time. Poor man! 

“*6} p.m. A day of intense interest 
& practical instruction. The good 
nature of the very dear Duke is 
inconceivable. I shall never forget 
the operation of casting his hands 
at. which I assisted, and his forehead. 
Poor dear innocent man! 11} P.M. 
A different, but still very interesting 
evening. The Duke was in great 
force and good humour on all sorts of 
topics. . . The dinner party was 
increased by three besides the other 
artist Mr. Briggs, viz. by Lord Roden, 
his son Ld. Jocelyn, and Capt. Vincent, 
R. N., who was rather the leader over 
the Duke in conversation, and whom 
I seconded. It was an agreeable 
dinner, full of lively talk ; occasionally, 
but not oppressively, drawing out the 
Duke. Not seldom the Duke addressed 
his remarks and answers expressly to 
me; in one or two instances when I 
had not begun or immediately led to 
the point. Yesterday at dinner he 
rather addressed Campobello: not as 
yet knowing anything of me. If he 
knew more perhaps he would turn me 
adrift on Deal beach! .. . 

** Yesterday after dinner there was 
a good deal of talk about H. B.’s 
[Henry Perronet Briggs’s] caricatures, 
in which the Duke himself joined 
heartily. On one occasion either he 
or Ld. Roden alluded to the ‘ ominous 
conjunction’ of the D. of Wellington 
& D. of Cumberland: and his Grace 
described minutely & with a good 
deal of fun & animation & twice over 
showed us exactly how it happened. 
The D. of Cumberland had come to 
his deaf or left side, and, wishing to 
whisper, had put his arm nearly round 
the D. of W.’s neck. ‘So,’ continued 
his Grace of W., ‘ I was obliged to turn 
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almost right round to get my other 
ear towards him, and this made me 
take him nearly round the neck, thus 
{showing us with Ld. Roden who sat 
next at table]. I said at the time to 
the Duke of Cumberland, for I per. 
ceived the oddity of the circumstance, 
**What would H. B. make of it if 
he saw us?”’ And accordingly in a 
day or two there we were!’”’ Their 
host then told them some famous 
anecdotes of Napoleon, and, laughing 
to himself, he said to Hall: ‘‘Do 
you think my predecessor the Dictator 
ever had three artists at work upon 
him at once?’ I asked if he meant 
Napoleon or Julius Cesar? ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ he replied.”’ 

Later in the evening they were 
entertained by an account of the 
Duke’s one and only interview with 
Nelson. The subject had come up 
by Hall’s asking Wellington if it were 
not the case that the news of the 
battles of Ulm and Trafalgar reached 
London on the same day. To which 
the Duke answered: “I think not. 
No, I don’t think that can have been 
the case. But it may have been so.... 
I never met Nelson but once; it was 
shortly before the battle of Trafalgar. 
I had just returned from India & was 
waiting one day in the waiting room 
of one of the Secretaries of State when 
Lord Nelson joined me there. I 
knew him from the prints in the shop 
windows, and from his being maimed, 
and I think he had lost an eye. He 
did not know me, but we got into a 
conversation which lasted an hour or 
two. The news of Sir Robt. Calder’s 
affair of the two ships taken off 
Ferrol was then recent. I said to him 
(& you know he was fond of that sort 
of compliment): ‘That * won’t do 
nowadays. Your Lordship has taught 
the public to expect something more 
brilliant!’ Presently he left the 
room, evidently to enquire who I was, 
and returning in a minute, he renewed 
our conversation on a fresh footing. 
His head was then full of some project 
for the occupation of Sardinia, and he 
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wished me to take charge of the 
troops on the occasion. But I said 
I would rather not, that I had just 
returned from India & so on. Soon 
afterwards he sailed & the battle of 
Trafalgar took place. I never saw 
him after our first interview.” From 
Nelson the Duke turned to the subject 
of Pitt, who, he assured his listeners, 
had made the garden and shrubbery 
at Walmer Castle. ‘‘ He got terribly 
into the way latterly of drinking port 
& water. In fact, I have no hesitation 
in saying it killed him. He used to 
drink a great quantity in the evening ; 
always port & water, port & water ; 
and then he took to it in the forenoon. 
Port & water is almost as bad as brandy 
& water. Men go on making it stronger 
& stronger, till it is nearly pure.” 

While the artists were at work with 
“the last joint-stock sitting,’ Hall 
asked: ‘‘‘I suppose, Sir, all your old 
favourite war horses have died out 
by this time? I don’t exactly know 
the extreme age of a horse.’ He said : 
‘Copenhagen, the horse I rode at 
Waterloo, died only last year. I 
think he was twenty-eight.’ ‘ Was 
he the only horse your Grace rode at 
Waterloo? Had you none killed ?’ 
‘He was the only horse I rode. Copen- 
hagen was nearly but not quite 
thoroughbred. He had what they call 
“a flaw ’’ in his pedigree. His grandam 
I think, or great-grandam was a half- 
bred mare. That filly on which you 
saw me mounted today is a daughter of 
Copenhagen.’ ”” 

Asked if it was difficult to train 
horses to stand fire, the Duke replied 
that there was no difficulty. ‘“‘ They 
fire a pistol at feeding time, and they 
have a stuffed figure in red in the 
stables to look like a soldier, and so 
the animal gets soon accustomed to it. 
A horse will often wince & lean down 
when he hears a cannon ball go over 
him. You know a cannon ball makes 
& noise like this [imitating the sound]. 
But, after all, the animal is mistaken, 
for when he hears the ball the danger 
is past.” 
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Hall then announced to Wellington 
that he and Campbell were going to 
leave the castle that afternoon. ‘‘ He 
shook hands with me and said: 
‘Pray make my compliments to your 
Brother.’ . .. I must confess with 
Campobello a considerable sensation of 
relief & a bastard sort of satisfaction 
at getting fairly out of the enchanted 
castle. ... The Duke went yesterday 
in the dark in his open carriage to dine 
with the Duchess of Kent at Ramsgate. 
His servants told me at the gate of 
Walmer that he always keeps his 
carriage open, even in winter & frost 
at night ; and only shuts it in rain or 
snow & that not always.”’ 

Although Hall considered Wellington 
was an authority in most matters, he 
thought him sadly deficient in judgment 
of the fine arts, and he was astonished 
when the Duke talked of Tintoretto’s 
drawing as being superior to Raphael’s. 
*“*I must do myself the justice to 
mention that I tried a good deal to 
undeceive his Grace, and said that 
Tintoret was very celebrated among 
artists for what is called handling or 
the management of the colours, but 
not at all for the higher qualities of 
art such as Raffaelle excelled in. My 
attempts, however, somehow mis- 
carried . . . for his Grace rubbed his 
hands & chuckled while he said: 
‘Well, is it not odd that I who was 
bred in camps & know nothing of 
these matters should so exactly have 
hit upon the same conclusion.’ .. . 
He said no painter’s works were so 
intelligible to him or showed so well 
what was intended as_ Tintoret’s. 
Other pictures require writing below 
them to say what they mean: Tin- 
toret’s speak for themselves. ‘For 
instance,’ continued he, ‘ those prints 
from Raffaelle in the next room, 
Paul preaching at Athens and the 
charge to St Peter—who can say from 
themselves what they mean?...’”’ 

During the last sitting Hall had 
ventured to ask Wellington if he was 
at Paris when the pictures and statues 
were removed. ‘‘‘ Why, I did it!’ 
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was his reply; ‘It was by my direc- 
tion.’ ‘I am well aware of that,’ was 
my reply, ‘ but I meant to ask if your 
Grace still remained in Paris during 
the operation of the removal, which 
so much offended the french ?’ ‘ Yes. 
I was there all the time. I remember, 
Mr. Campbell, that our men let fall a 
famous bronze horse and broke it to 
pieces, and then it proved to be made 
of wood with only a thin covering of 
bronze; the famous Venetian horses 
are solid, I believe.’ ‘Not solid, 
please your Grace,’ said Campbell, 
‘except in the sense of being all 
bronze; they are not above quarter 
of an inch thick in most parts.’ The 
Duke seemed to think this unlikely 
from their great weight. I suppose the 
sculptor knows best... . 

**T shall wind up with two anecdotes 
the Duke told us one day of Napoleon. 
‘Mons. Talleyrand had given Napoleon 
a long lecture about the consequences 
of the invasion of Spain. Napoleon 
heard him out & then said: ‘‘ Bah! 
ce sont des phrases que vous me 
dites!’’’ And with a sort of chuckle 
the Duke repeated once or twice 
‘Des phrases!’ Another anecdote 


was of Napoleon and Talma. ‘ Talma, 
in personating Nero, was suspected of 
borrowing some hints unpleasantly 
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from Napoleon. This led to a dig 
cussion between them, and for sop 
facts Talma referred to history. ‘‘ Bah! 
What is history: a set of old tales.” 
Vous et Moi,’ continued the Duk, 
raising his voice as if he felt the fy 
























force of the idea, ‘vous et moi noyf BEFO 
faisons l’histoire! . . .’ tapped 
‘* The principal points of my Walmep, jour 
visit have been above detailed. Ig ,-to Kat 
effects & inferences I expect to fini forty 
extending over my future life time fue: 
How I should like to return once ap the ” 
year! ... Mr. Campbell & I parted come 
company at Sandwich, he going thene,y imma 
to Margate in order to take hip distin 
apparatus by steam to London: |p smoke 
stuck by the land, and am not sorry top ®fter_ 
find myself here [Canterbury] alone|§ quest 
I so longed for a few hours, befor ™!5S! 
returning to the wear & tear off out? 
London, of solitude and leisure tof 94 _ 
ruminate and probably record myp % ! 
recent recollections of Walmer.” game 
It was evidently the portrait off that 
Wellington executed by Hall on thisp °° * 
occasion which was exhibited at the) the 
Royal Academy in 1838. They both} UP ™ 
met again in 1851 when Hall prevailedf. PV! 
on the Duke to accept a bust of 
Colonel Gurwood by Samuel Joseph, the 1 
the sculptor. Wellington died the 
following year, and Hall in 1854. 9 
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ON BEHALF OF THE HUNTED. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


BeroreE the eastern railway extension 
tapped the brown coal of Udi, a 
journey on the boat-train from Lagos 
to Kano compared unfavourably with 
forty hours spent in an unswept 
flue; in which murky surroundings 
the newly joined cadets, who had 
come aboard at the sea terminus in 
immaculate whites, were now barely 
distinguishable. A haze of wood- 
smoke filled the restaurant car, where, 
after a cindery lunch, they sat firing 
questions at a solemn-faced Com- 
missioner of Police, renowned through- 
out the country as a master of hoax 
and raillery. When I joined them 
at his invitation, the subject was big 
game, and that bland deceiver, aware 
that his audience was not so simple 
as to be beguiled by an account of 
the splendid yam-shooting to be had 
up north, was leading them up a less 
obvious trail. 

“White oryx, surely, sir?’’ one of 
the neophytes interrupted diffidently. 

“No, black; black as_ night,’ 
affirmed the C. of P. ‘‘ Perfect camou- 
flage, as they never come out in the day- 
time. Hence their apparent rarity, 
mine being the only one on record.”’ 

No one asked what they came out 
of, though no doubt an answer was 
ready ; for I happened to know that 
the black oryx’s head was open to 
inspection in his house. It hung 
high up on the wall in rather a poor 
light, its magnificent horns of painted 
wood fastened to the skull of a water- 
buck. 


That to be too earnest in any pursuit, 
even of big game, invites the slap-stick 
of ridicule did not occur to me when, 
as enthusiastic as any of that bam- 
boozler’s eager initiates, I first went 
out to Nigeria, and my chief aim, 
sighted over an imaginary rifle, was 


to have a crack at something really 
big and fairly dangerous. When, 
however, in the third year of my 
service, transfer to the Northern 
Provinces brought achievement so 
close as almost to make of work an 
incidental necessity, I experienced 
some disappointment. The more for- 
midable animals I had pictured dead 
at my feet, slain in mid-charge with 
unerring aim, proved to be rare or 
local in distribution, and obtainable 
only by long expeditions an admin- 
istrative officer seldom could under- 
take. So the trophy-collector, deprived 
of the thrilling possibility of eviscera- 
tion by tusk or septic claw, found his 
activities restricted to head-hunting 
among the antelope. Those elegant 
creatures, which were numerous in 
Bornu Province, where I was stationed, 
we hunters pursued as opportunity 
occurred, seeking always the finest 
bucks with the object of securing ever 
bigger and better horns; for we did 
not hunt with guns alone. 

Almost as important for our purpose 
as a high-velocity rifle and soft-nosed 
bullets was Tae Boor. This bulky 
and expensive volume, with end- 
papers, if I remember rightly, repre- 
senting a tiger’s skin, recorded exact 
measurements of the horns of rumi- 
nants from every part of the world 
they inhabit. From it one might 
learn that a record held by some noble 
lord in 1896 had been smashed to 
smithereens thirty years later when a 
double - barrelled major of cavalry 
secured a kob with horns a finger’s 
breadth longer. With the aid of 
Tue Book and a graduated steel tape, 
a hunter could assess the relative 
value of his kill to a fraction of an 
inch or centimetre, and enjoy an 
acquisitive thrill as exquisite as the 
philatelist’s when he compares the 
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“This is a@ pet animal belonging to 
the doctor’s wife.”’ 

Consternation struck all ranks dumb. 
Evidently this was not a good show. 

“Pet or no pet, it’s still a record,” 
said the first to recover. 

“Six inches from base to tip,” 
reaffirmed a gallant subaltern. 

“Well, it’s rather annoying—for 
the doctor’s wife I mean, of course ; 
but I don’t see how I could have 
known it was a tame duiker,’’ the 
colonel observed, rather irritably. 

“Tt wasn’t,’ said the D.O., still 
intent on the trophy. “This is a 
female gazelle.” 


Thus was the spirit of competition 
fostered until it grew to a point of 
absurdity ; though that aspect of the 
chase made no impression on my 
enthusiasm in those early days. It 
was in quite another way that I came 
to change my attitude towards the 
hunted, on whose behalf these reminis- 
cences are written. 

Riding through the Gujba district 
one November, I came on a patch of 
so-called ‘ pure forest’ several square 
miles in extent. The trees, a kapok- 
bearing species, sending up straight 
shafts to a height of sixty feet from 
buttressed bases, stood close enough 
for their square-rigged branches to 
form a light canopy overhead; but 
the once green covering now lay 
withered on the ground, where no 
grass grew, nor any undershrub. 
Gaunt against the sky, gnarled with 
black spiny bosses, the leafless boughs 
had the brittle appearance of dead 
wood, as though containing a core of 
decay instead of the vital sap one 
knew still stirred within. It was a 
forest under bare poles, springing from 
black soil as hard and bare as a deck. 

Two months later I passed that 
way again, this time coming on foot 
from a nearby camp, rifle in hand, 
with a local hunter named Jato 
leading the way. Intent on scanning 
the ground for spoor of antelope, I 
reached the forest’s edge before its 
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transformed beauty halted me in my 
tracks. The earth was still bare, 
the spar-like branches leafless; but 
now every twig flamed with clusters 
of orange-red flowers. Each tree bore 
a thousand, of the size and shape of 
tulips, and had shed as many on the 
dark soil beneath, where they lay 
scattered or piled in drifts by the wind ; 
while above the tracery of boughs, 
laden with luminous blossoms, the 
sun’s disc glowed redly through the 
harmattan haze, obliquely lighting the 
black shafts of the trees with an effect 
of japonic art. I stood so long admiring 
the scene that Jato was far ahead 
when I recollected our purpose and 
called him back. 

**We shall find no beast where 
there is no grazing,’ I said, his 
task being to show me a herd of 
roan antelope reported to be in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘* By Allah, bature, it is to this very 
place they come each evening to feed.”’ 

** Nothing with horns, unless it was 
@ jinn of your imagination, has passed 
this way since last rains,’ I said, 


picking up some dry droppings and 


rattling them in my hand. “A 
solitary duiker would starve in this 
place of no grass.” 

‘* Nevertheless, O lion,’’ he insisted, 
“hither they come and here they 
will feed. May Allah reward your 
patience !”’ 

So.a rather sceptical lion followed 
him farther into the forest. 

When we had gone about half a 
mile, Jato removed his flapping 
sandals, girded his gown above 
voluminous drawers, and began to 
move with greater caution, working 
up-wind and stopping now and then 
to listen or peer ahead from cover. 
In this stealthy manner, my rubber- 
soled shoes making no sound, we 
presently entered a long, clear vista 
with colonnades of trees ranked on 
either side and several domed termite- 
hills standing knee-high between. 
Jerking his chin to indicate one of 
them as suitable cover for me, Jato 
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chose another close by for himself, 
and then gathering a little heap of 
droppings, black and shiny, the size 
of soapberries, held them out for 
inspection. ‘‘ Fresh dung,’ he whis- 
pered with a smirk of satisfaction ; 
and I settled down more hopefully to 
wait. 

A click of his tongue roused me from 
contemplation of the flowery scene. 
Away on our left, where the land rose 
steeply enough to cause a run-off in 
the rains and consequently a thinner 
growth of trees, the shade-dappled 
forms of a herd of roan could be seen 
descending the slope, the leaders 
walking at a leisurely pace, while 
stragglers trotted up from the rear. 
Emerging one by one from the fringing 
trees, they halted in the open about 
@ hundred yards off, and stood in a 
loose group with heads raised, ears 
pricked, snuffing the breeze which, 
as we had the lee gauge, came to 
them untainted. I counted fifteen of 
them, a few young bucks, the rest 
does, and presently, their vigilance 
relaxing, saw them cross the glade 
to a long swath of fallen flowers the 
wind had swept together, and begin 
to browse on them. Soon every 
head was down, nuzzling the juicy 
blooms, at which they sniffed fastidi- 
ously, mumbling several before deciding 
on one, or rejecting all with a snort that 
sent them scudding. A glance at Jato 
showed him smiling complacently. 

Then, while I surveyed the herd with 
a hunter’s eye, seeking a pair of horns 
that would justify a kill, Jato clicked 
his tongue again; and looking in the 
direction indicated by his jutting 
beard, I saw a magnificent buck 
approaching from the far end of the 
glade, where he had been standing 
to windward guarding the does. Walk- 
ing right through the herd, butting 
@ youngster out of the way in passing, 
he came diagonally towards me and 
stood at gaze not fifty yards away. 
His horns, tapered from corrugated 
bases to long, smooth points, swept 
back in a curve of beauty, arching 
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over crest and mane, the stiff hairs 
of which were tipped with light ip 
the slanting rays of the sun. His 
sleek coat, glossy with health, moulded 
a form so massively quartered that the 
slim limbs and small, neat hooves 
seemed over-slender to carry its weight. 
A model for a sculptor, a superb 
trophy for a hunter, he stood motion. 
less, wrinkling his soft muzzle, with 
one of the flowers he had browsed 
dangling by a petal from his lips, 
Prone behind the mound, I sighted 
the rifle for a heart-shot through the 
shoulder-blade. 

But my finger failed to press the 
trigger. Like Lawrence, the poet, 
when he flung a log at the golden 
snake drinking at a Sicilian fountain, 
I heard “‘the voices of my accursed 
human education’’ bidding me kill, 
yet knew that by doing so I would 
** miss my chance with one of the lords 
of life.’ It was, I think, the per- 
fection of the animal in its setting that 
restrained me ; its curvilinear beauty, 
accentuated by the vertical shafts 
of the trees, with their contrasting 
tones of sepia and scarlet, affected the 
eye in the way that a modulation, 
emerging from its harmonic back- 
ground, excites the ear. To destroy 
it would have been as desecrating as 
taking an axe to a peach-flowered 
sansamit in full bloom. Lest the 
tempting ‘voices’ be heard again, I 
changed my aim and deliberately 
fired into the air. 

The effect on the herd was galvanic ; 
every head, flung up with ears pricked 
forward, turned instantly in our 
direction. As suddenly, all swung 
round to face up-wind with their 
rumps towards us, while the big male, 
uttering a sharp bark of alarm, stalked 
off to take station on the side from 
which danger seemed to threaten. 
The shot’s echo, or perhaps some 
taint in the air to windward, had 
misled them. Then, as though at 
the sound of another shot, the whole 
herd wheeled about and came galloping 
straight at us, It was a splendid sight, 
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giving, in that exciting moment, a 
fleeting impression of riderless horses 
in a cavalry charge; but not wishing 
to be trampled on, I stood clear of 
the hillock so that the leaders, now 
only thirty yards away, would see 
me and sheer off. This they did in 
fine style, showing the whites of their 
eyes as they heeled over in a right- 
angle turn, without changing stride 
or pace, and passing so close that I 
caught the milky smell of their breath. 
A moment later, all that remained 
was a fog of dust and the receding 
sound of hooves rapping the hard 
ground. 

Jato, who had bolted for safety at 
the critical moment, as though sixteen 
hairy jinns were after him, now 
returned, looking rather sheepish. 

“Ts it the custom to go apart to 
pray before the sun has set ?”’ I rallied 
him. 

“T feared greatly,’’ he answered. 
“But only Allah knows whether the 
prayers of Jato give better protection 
than the gun of the bature.”’ 

“Tt is not always good to kill,” I 
said cryptically, which to him must 
have seemed either very wise or very 
foolish. 


A week later, in less spell-binding 
surroundings, I stalked and slew a 
roan nearly as fine as the one I had 
spared, but with such mixed feelings 
of satisfaction and regret that it was 
evident my experience in the forest 
of flowering silk-cotton trees, which 
seemed at the time merely a transient 
enchantment, had made a lasting 
impression on my mind; though, as 
will appear later, it was long before 
these dawning doubts took form as a 
definite mental attitude. Meanwhile, 
an wsthetic impulse having induced 
me to let one quarry escape, another 
emotion now made me reluctant to 
destroy what is harmless; which 
surely was @ preposterous frame of 
mind for a hunter of wild animals to 
be in. For I then had to admit that 
none of the antelopes and their cloven- 
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hoofed kin, which rank as big game 
and are sought the world over as 
trophies, are dangerous unless wounded 
or cornered. Whether buffalo should 
be included in this sweeping statement, 
I am not quite sure; but that an 
unwounded animal is not easily pro- 
voked to retaliate is shown by the 
following incident that took place at 
Kaduna, headquarters of the Northern 
Provinces, about seven years ago. 

About noon one day in August, 
Kaduna was struck by a small but 
more violent tornado than is usual 
at that period of the rains. Preceded 
by a great wind that threatened the 
pan-roofs of bungalows and Govern- 
ment buildings, a bank of purplish 
cloud climbed the sky and burst 
overhead with continuous crashes of 
thunder, sending down a deluge of 
rain that turned the laterite roads into 
muddy, red tributaries pelting down 
towards the river. In less than half 
an hour it was over; the clouds rolled 
away to the north, and the sun shone 
clear on drenched gardens and gurgling 
drains and ditches. 

Meanwhile, misfortune had over- 
taken one of a herd of bush-cow 
roaming the scrub on the other side 
of the river. Almost blinded by 
driving sheets of rain, which also had 
obliterated the scent of her com- 
panions, the luckless cow lost touch 
with them, and wandering alone, 
presently found herself on the river- 
bank, confronted by a fordless, tur- 
bulent stream a hundred yards wide. 
Following a false scent, possibly of 
domestic cattle, she plunged in, swam 
across, and landed at the edge of a 
cassava farm, where the owner had 
built a grass shelter; and the storm 
having subsided, he was at that 
moment weeding the ridges. After one 
look at his visitor, the man dropped 
his hoe, and bolting for safety in the 
dim interior of the hut, crouched down 
as far as possible from the doorway. 

The bewildered animal stood gazing 
at the hut for a while; then, urged 
by the curiosity all ruminants possess 
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in high degree, walked to the 
doorway and peered in. There she 
saw & man, apparently mad, slashing 
away at the grass wall with a knife, 
and when the hole was big enough, 
tumble head-first through it and run 
away, bellowing as loudly as any 
bull-calf. Puzzled by these antics, 
she sniffed inquisitively round the 
hut before trotting off in the direction 
of the native town. This, the first 
of her adventures, was related to me 
by the farmer himself, who, on being 
closely questioned, soon dropped his 
original story—that she had charged 
him, and then torn down the hut about 
_his ears. 

After crossing the cassava farm and 
a ditch beyond, the bush-cow came 
out on the road below the native town, 
and turning north, started to walk 
up the main street which, deserted 
during the storm, was now beginning 
to fill with people emerging from 
shelter. At the sight of her, all dashed 
back into the houses and booths lining 
the way ; then greatly daring, ventured 
out again when she had passed, and 
fell in behind. The crowd grew 
quickly, as traders, donkey-boys, 
market women, beggars, and hangers- 
on left their occupations to join the 
procession. But what began like a 
cortége escorting a sacred cow to the 
sacrifice soon developed into a hue 
and cry; for the unhappy animal, 
pressed from behind by the advancing 
mob, and seeing a clear road ahead, 
now broke into a canter. This 
delighted the crowd which, yelling and 
hooting, raced in pursuit, with a native 
scribe, his gown a white sail before the 
wind, riding a bicycle in front. 

A mile farther on, the buffalo 
turned off down a lateral road leading 
to the European cantonment, followed 
it as far as a long avenue crossing at 
right-angles, and there, exasperated 
by the uproar beyond endurance, 
turned to face her pursuers. They 
gave way before her indignant stare 
as though threatened by a death-ray ; 
all except the leading cyclist, who, 





scared into a wheel-wobble, fell from 
his machine and so became the selected 
target. Head down, tail up, the 
little cow launched herself at the 
white gown, drove a horn through its 
folds, and flung the struggling bundk 
into a ditch, more or less unharmed, 
Then, herself leaping the ditch, burst 
through an alamanda hedge into a 
private garden, and stopped dead, 
For a full minute a dismayed hostess, 
standing on the house verandah, gazed 
incredulously at the gate-crasher, who 
rudely stared back. ‘‘Shoo!’’ she 
said at last, thinking it a stray bullock; 
and the uninvited guest tossed her 
head, turned, and walked out by the 
gate. 

She came out on the main avenue 
which, running parallel to the road 
through the native town, led back 
to the river, whence the wind brought 
the smell of water to her nostrils, 
pointing a way of escape. But mor 
perils lay ahead. A policeman stood 
at the cross-roads she was now 
approaching ; then there was a long 
stretch of road with official residences 
in orderly garden compounds on either 
side, and finally, the Secretariat, nave 
of the administrative wheel, with the 
police station and Government gaol a 
hundred yards farther on; beyond 
which the way lay clear to the river. 
Stretching neck and tail, the bush-cow 
set off on this last lap at full gallop. 

** T look de beef, him bad too much,” 
said Garuba Gwanja, police constable 
in training, as he lay in_ hospital 
having his wounds dressed. ‘‘ But 
him propra fool dat no savvy him 
lef? foot from him right. Him no 
savvy de rule ob de road. So, derefore, 
Garuba Gwanja, P.C. dat is to be, step 
out for do him duty. But it is Garuba 
Gwanja who is stop, not de bad beef.” 
And he roared with laughter. Even 
so, it happened. Scared stiff, his thick 
head empty of everything save the 
instructions the sergeant had dinned 
into it, he had stood his ground with 

upraised hand, and come-to in hospital 
an hour later. The sturdy little cow 
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scarcely changed her stride in dealing 
with the emergency. 

In the Secretariat, where a row of 
offices opening cabinwise on to a long 
balcony like a promenade deck over- 
looked the roadway, there were few 
signs of industry. All but one of the 
half-dozen officials stood on the 
balcony discussing extra - territorial 
affairs, their white suits contributing 
to an impression of passengers on a 
pleasure cruise ; while the sixth, who 
had shut himself in his office declaring 
he was as busy as a one-armed paper- 
hanger, deceived no one. Consequent 
on an unusually small inward mail, the 
administrative wheel, always turning 
more slowly at the hub, was barely 
ticking over when the shouts of the 
mob, now pursuing at a safer distance, 
disturbed this tranquil scene. 

One of the group on the balcony, 
I had the bad luck to be summoned 
to the telephone just as the bush-cow, 
still going strong, came into view. 
The call was from a rather senior 
official, whose house on the avenue 
the runaway had just passed. That 
he was not in his office at that hour 
was due to a temperamental idiosyn- 
crasy that induced this otherwise 
exemplary civil servant to sail through 
life on the crest of an alcoholic wave, 
which periodically pooped him. On 
such occasions he was obliged to lie 
broached-to awhile before resuming his 
usual course, and was then officially 
understood to be suffering from an 
attack of malaria. A touchy one at 
any time, he was now on a hair- 
trigger. In the staccato jumble of 
commands and imprecations coming 
over the wire, the only distinguishable 
word sounded like ‘ doctor.’ 

“ Sorry, I can’t hear you,”’ I said. 

“Then get off the line—dammit—I 
want Doctor Leech,’’ came the voice 
in furious but clearer tones, as glancing 
out of the window I caught sight of the 
galloping buffalo. 

““A bush-cow has just passed the 
Secretariat,’’ I could not help saying 
chattily before ringing off. 
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*“What ? Hold on! What?” 

**I said a bush-cow had just gone 
past.”’ 

** Are you certain ?’’ he demanded 
tensely. 

** Absolutely.”’ 

“Thank God! I thought I was— 
ah—dreaming. ...’’ And as he rang 
off, the bell’s tinkle and the clink of a 
glass reached my ear simultaneously. 
The rather senior officer was about to 
drink his own health. 

And now only the police station and 
Government gaol stood between the 
cause of all this excitement and the 
river she was destined never to reach. 
As I returned to the balcony a fusillade 
of shots announced that the warders 
had gone into action with their car- 
bines, endangering every life except 
the cow’s. She was, however, terrified 
by the explosions, and turned to 
escape up a path alongside the prison 
railings. There, trapped in a cul-de-sac, 
she stood at bay, her head drooping, 
her body trembling with fear and 
exertion, while a police officer with a 
rifle crept up on the safe side of the 
iron fence and delivered a triple 
coup de grace. 

The skull and horns of that long- 
suffering animal, with an inadequate 
inscription underneath, hang on a 
wall in the Kaduna Club, where they 
may be seen by anyone who cares to 
travel five thousand miles by sea and 
land for the purpose. 


One dry season when staying the 
night at a rest-house by the river- 
crossing on the old Bauchi-Maiduguri 
road, I met Nimrod, a major in the 
Frontier Force, on his way up to Lake 
Chad for a fortnight’s shooting. He 
was more interested than I in the 
headman’s suggestion that our horses 
would be safer stabled in the village, 
@ lion having been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even took the pre- 
caution of ordering the horse-boys to 
keep a fire burning in the compound. 
I doubted the need, but agreed, as 
we sat over our evening meal under 
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the stars, that the leaping flames were 
pleasant to watch. 

Afterwards we talked of many things, 
certainly of ships and kings, until the 
conversation, as is the way when a 
bottle and siphon stand between two 
long chairs, drifted full circle to 
hunting, and I spoke of my experience 
with the roan antelope. Had Nimrod 
been cut to the ordinary pattern of 
regular soldier, I doubt if I would 
have done so, but in his case the 
stigmata of monocle and handle-bar 
moustache belied an unprofessionally 
liberal mind; besides which he was 
excellent company, which meant, per- 
haps, that he did more than his fair 
share of the listening. 

‘No more drinks for you!”’ he 
said as I ended the tale. ‘‘ That is, 
if you carry your convictions to a 
logical conclusion.’ 

** I don’t see the connection.”’ 

**You remember the man in the 
story who gave up country walks 
because of the insects he might crush 
underfoot ? Well, your last whisky 
must have drowned a couple of million 
bacteria. Poor little devils !”’ 

“* You’re beside the mark,”’ I replied. 
**It would be illogical not to destroy, 
with the means nature provides, the 
pests and parasites that threaten 
one’s survival. Man, as a product of 
evolution, is still in active competition 
with many of the lower forms of life. 
It’s the higher animals that now 
deserve better at his hands than to be 
driven into remote corners of the earth.”’ 

*“*By ‘now’ I take it you mean 
that it’s no longer necessary to put 
them in their place, so to speak, as 
old pithecanthropus and his hairy kin 
had to do in order to gain a footing 
among the local fauna. All the same, 
many of them have a food and clothing 
value.”’ 

‘** Man has his own domestic animals 
for that. I’ve yet to hear a good 
reason given for killing wild animals 
for either purpose, except to meet 
the needs of primitive tribes, who then 

should be forbidden to export.”’ 











** So you don’t bar the killing of live 
stock ?”’ 

“Not a bit,’ I said. “‘ Compared 
with their wild ancestors, those miser. 
able rhombs of flesh, continually 
fouled by their own droppings, are as 
chalk is to cheese. Their natural 
sensibilities have been bred out of 
them by centuries of domestication, 
The wild animals, bright-eyed, alert, 
sensitive to every change or movement 
in their environment, are my only 
concern.” 

*““Good. That narrows our field 
considerably ; so go ahead on those 
lines.”’ 

**Put shortly, I think man abuses 
his position in the scheme of evolution.” 

““Can’t say I’ve noticed anything 
resembling a scheme myself,”’ said 
Nimrod, squirting a siphon. “The 
establishment of a new species on the 
earth seems as chancy @ game as 4 
ball rolling down a pin-table, popping 
in and out of dead ends, until it either 
disappears from the face of the board 
entirely or, dropping by luck into the 
right place, is multiplied a thousand. 
fold. Corinthian bagatelle it’s called; 
Darwinian bagatelle would serve for 
the origin of species.”’ 

““The method does seem empirical ; 
but there are certain rules of the 
game that all nature, except man, 
observes. That predators are a factor 
in preserving the balance of nature 
must be accepted as part of the hidden 
plan. Many animals for their very 
life’s sake must shed blood, which 
they do within the limits of necessity. 
Man, however, instead of acting within 
the same tradition, has arrogated 
to himself a _ dictatorship over 
all living things not of his own 
species, taking for granted the right 
to extirpate them at will, while altering 
the whole face of the earth for his 
own purposes, which, being mainly 
utilitarian, tend to eradicate all that 
is beautiful but unmarketable. As 4 
special concession to nature, a kindly 
afterthought, reserves and sanctuaries 
are created here and there.”’ 
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“It depends on one’s idea of beauty. 
Kipling found machinery romantic. 
To modern youngsters, the voice of a 
supercharged engine may say: ‘I'll 
roar you an’ ’t were any sucking dove,’ 
its fumes may seem as intoxicating 
as Arabian incense,’’ said Nimrod 
satirically. ‘“‘ But I think you take 
too gloomy a view. There are still 
vast spaces untouched by civilisation.” 

“How long will they remain so at 
the present rate of progress? How- 
ever,’ I added with a touch of irony, 
“nature having changed her mind, or 
perhaps had her balance upset, at least 
once before, I can console myself, as 
a naturalist, with the possibility that 
the human species may not survive 
longer than did the giant reptiles 
which dominated the earth in Jurassic 
times. Next time you stalk through 
the bush, lord of all creation, with 
the eyes of a thousand birds and 
beasts watching you, remember the 
dinosaurs! It’s a fine corrective.”’ 

As I spoke, clearly on the night air 
came the roar of a roving lion. 

‘Someone else seems to disapprove 
of your jeremiads,’’ Nimrod remarked. 
‘But let’s get back to our muttons— 
or antelopes. How would you make 
theirs a brighter world ?”’ 

“IT don’t yet know. I’m only 
beginning to feel my way on the sub- 
ject. At present my ideas are quite 
personal, and though they affect me 
strongly I shall lose no sleep if nobody 
agrees with them.”’ 

**Let’s have them, all the same,”’ 
he said, passing the bottle. 

“Well, apart from my brain, there’s 
really little to distinguish me from an 
ape. Thank you. As an ape I would 
be an integral part of a fundamental 
scheme the laws of which maintain 
nature’s balance. The fact that I’m 
& rational being conveys no licence 
to break those laws, to kill when not 
in need of food, to assume a right to 
rule despotically over humbler crea- 
tures. I’ve an open mind on religious 
matters, but I think Christians should 
abide by ‘ Not a sparrow falleth .. .’ 
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and Moslems by the verse in the 
Quran that says: ‘No kind of beast 
is there on earth, nor bird that flieth, 
but is a people like you; unto Allah 
they shall be gathered.’ Incidentally, 
what better example is there of man’s 
arrogant attitude than the way present- 
day Moslems interpret that passage ? 
They say it means that on the last 
day all animals will be brought 
to judgment, and then annihilated ! 
Reason tells me that there should be 
more live and let live, within the 
limits of what is needful and practicable 
in modern life; and that there is 
something wrong with a world in which 
every wild creature instinctively flies 
in fear at the approach of man.”’ 

**T’m inclined to agree with you, 
but ... Satan’s hat! Look at the 
ponies! Ali! Isa!”’ 

The two horse-boys came running, 
one going to the horses’ heads, the 
other snatching a brand from the 
fire and holding it aloft while he 
peered out into the surrounding dark- 
ness. It was now past midnight, and 
a light breeze had sprung up, bringing 
with it the whiff of cat that had 
upset the horses, which were shivering, 
snorting, and jerking at their heel- 
ropes. But they soon calmed down, 
and we went back to our chairs for a 
final drink. 

“I’m half inclined to stay here 
tomorrow, to see if I can find where 
he lies up inthe daytime. There should 
be a clear spoor in this sandy soil,” 
said Nimrod. ‘‘ Though I don’t want 
to upset the balance of nature,’’ he 
added slyly. 

** Anyone who hunts a lion on foot 
in thick bush takes a fifty-fifty chance, 
which is fair enough,” I replied. 

** You used to be as keen as mustard 
on that sort of thing yourself,”’ he said. 
‘** Have these new ideas persuaded you 
to chuck hunting altogether ? ”’ 

**T still have occasional lapses, but 
can foresee the time when my rifle 
will be left to rust inits case. Recently, 
for instance, I’ve taken to hunting with 
a walking-stick,”’ 
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** A what ?” 

** An ash-plant; one I cut from a 
Devon hedgerow last leave. There’s 
magic in it, I think; for ~vhenever I 
take it for a walk I seem to find game. 
Once it led me almost slap into an 
elephant. The only difference from 
the real thing is that I go ‘from a 
find to a check, from a check to a view,’ 
and dodge being in at the death; but 
I admit that sometimes my trigger- 
finger itches, and so lapses occur.”’ 

** Well, I’m a soldier,’’ said Nimrod 
as we rose to turn in, “‘ so it’s my job 
to practise killing.” 

**T hadn’t thought of that,” I said. 

Next morning, having a long trek 
before me, I rose before dawn, feeling 
the better for having pulled the world 
to pieces overnight and none the 
worse for the whisky, to find Nimrod 
already up, intending to ride with me 
as far as the village, where he hoped 
to find a dependable hunter. As 
most of my loads had been sent on 
ahead during the night, we were soon 
on our way, and had reached the 
middle of the dry river-bed between 
camp and village, when Nimrod sud- 
denly drew rein. 

**Satan’s socks!”’ 
**Did you see it ?”’ 

**Baboon, wasn’t it?’’ In the 
half light I had seen a tawny shape 
streaking away from the village along 
the top of the opposite bank. 

** Baboon my aunt! And listen to 
that !”’ 

A clamour of men’s voices, topped 
by the strident keening of women, 
distinguishable from shrieks of joy 
by the absence of tremolo, arose from 
the market-place at the entrance to 
the village. Guessing what might 
have happened, we urged our horses 
across the loose sand, rode up the far 
bank, where we both were nearly 
thrown crossing the fresh trail of 
scent, and were confronted by a 
scene that might have been staged 
as the last act of a Greek tragedy. 
Three men in blood-stained robes lay 
on the ground surrounded by a milling 
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crowd of natives, gesticulating and 
apostrophising Allah; while a chorus 
of women wailed in the background, 
some with arms stretched skyward ag 
others knelt to shovel up dust and 
cast it over their heads. The only 
coherent person we could find was the 
headman, himself with a torn gown, 
but uninjured. 

It appeared that the lion had 
crept into the market-place before 
dawn attracted by some donkeys 
tethered there, and finding its retreat 
cut off by @ party of pilgrims coming 
down the road behind it, had slunk 
into a spice-seller’s booth beside the 
way. Seeing it, one of the men had 
cried the alarm ; whereupon half the 





prayer, had poured into the market- 
place waving sticks and spears, and 
formed a ring round the cornered 
beast. It was a crazy thing to do, 
only explainable as a mob-impulse, 
under the influence of which the 
sanest individual may behave like a 
lunatic. They had no opportunity 
to use their weapons ; for no warning 
roar came from the dim interior of 





the booth before the lion, launching 
himself at the densest part of the 
crowd, tore a path through it, striking 
left and right with his terrible claws, 
and escaped unscathed. 

One man, hideously torn at the 
base of the neck, died almost at 
once; the other two, though deeply 
lacerated, looked to have a good 
chance of recovery. Unfortunately, 
my medicine-case had gone on ahead 
with the loads; but Nimrod had 
some antiseptic which, when brought, 
was used to wash their wounds, while 
I sent a galloper to a native dispensary 
twenty miles away to fetch dressings 
and bandages. That being all we 
could do, we then remounted to go our 
several ways. 

“* Good-bye,”’ said Nimrod. ‘“‘ Like 
a loaded revolver, a lion that’s tasted 
blood shouldn’t be left lying about. 
I’m going to get my rifle and chase 
that little pussy-cat. Unless,’’ he 
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ealled over his shoulder as he rode off, 
“you would care to lend me your 
walking-stick.”’ 

Next day a runner brought me a 
tuft from the lion’s mane stuck in a 
cleft palm-rib ; as a symbol of man’s 
victory over savage nature, Nimrod 
explained in the chit sent with it. 


One cool January morning, when I 
was staying at a rest-house on the sub- 
saharan plain of North-Eastern Bornu, 
Haruna, one of my horse-boys who 
had been out foraging, came back with 
news of a herd of Addra gazelle in an 
acacia grove about a mile away. After 
some hesitation, while my resolution 
to kill no more wavered before the 
chance of obtaining a rare trophy, 
I told Haruna, who was rather a 
dunderhead, to bring the bag of 
cartridges, and myself picking up rifle 
and helmet, set out at once. My first 
concern was the weather; for the 
desert wind, blowing half a gale all 
night, had brought with it high clouds 
of white dust, the fine particles of 
which, now that the wind had dropped, 
were slowly falling earthward, and 
already had reduced visibility to 
a few hundred yards. My second 
concern was ammunition. Deciding 
to load when in sight of the grove, 
I found Haruna carrying an empty 
bag, and only one cartridge left in 
the magazine. His owl-like expression 
was a foil to reproaches, so we went 
on in silence. 

Almost at once I sighted some of 
the herd, conspicuously white among 
the rust-red trunks, stretching their 
long necks to reach the pinnate leaves. 
Simultaneously they saw me, and 
made off at full gallop ; all except one, 
a handsome buck, which, standing to 
cover the retreating does, fell when 
I fired and lay twisting on the sand. 
The bullet, striking too far back, had 
paralysed its hind-legs without killing 
it. Haruna, running up to perform 
the zabh that would make it lawful 
meat for a Moslem, gripped the gazelle 
by the horns and began to saw at its 














throat with his knife. Taking this 
from him, and seeing a soft iron blade 
that would not have sliced a coco-yam, 
I looked round for another means of 
ending the animal’s life, but found 
none. To have clubbed it with the 
rifle would certainly have smashed 
the butt, and in all that sandy waste 
there was neither rock nor stone. 
So there was no alternative to sending 
the boy back to fetch cartridges, while 
I waited beside the wounded gazelle. 

For a time it lay still with eyes 
hugely staring, then starting up in 
sudden panic dragged itself forward 
on its forelegs trying to rise. It was 
terror, not pain, that tortured it; 
for I knew from experience that a 
bullet numbs flesh and bone at first. 
Fear of its pursuer, now so terrifyingly 
near, caused those frantic efforts; 
which perhaps accounts for our custom 
of “‘ putting an animal out of misery,” 
while a fatally injured man must be 
left to take his own time in dying. 
Presently, exhausted by its struggles, 
the animal grew calmer, and, sitting 
down beside it, I laid a hand on its 
neck behind a twitching ear. A shiver 
rippled its skin, but it did not move, 
and after a while seemed quietened 
by the living contact, even of an 
enemy. 

Meanwhile the ghostly mist had 
closed in until only the nearest trees 
were visible, and the gazelle and 
I were confined in a small white 
world of our own where utter silence 
reigned. Passing my hand over the 
strong, shining hair of ite coat, I 
became absorbed in the beauty of 
this stricken creature ; its immaculate 
cleanliness, the rare white and rufous 
colouring, and the symmetry of 
balanced head, lean flanks and taper- 
ing limbs, free, from horn-tip to hoof, 
of any trace of needless flesh; a 
constant perfection, in adherence to 
type, found in all swiftly mobile 
animals, irrespective of age or sex— 
except civilised man, who sits so much 
on his tail. Its gentle eyes, focussed on 
infinity, reminded me that a friend, 
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in other respects what is called ‘ hard 
boiled,’ had given up hunting after a 
single experience of the blue film of 
death clouding the eyes of a harte- 
beeste he had shot. Like John Fane 
Dingle and the owl-eyes in Richard 
Hughes’ poem, he was haunted by the 
sight for long afterwards. What he 
then felt, I now could well understand. 

In this reflective mood, engendered 
by the contemplation of untimely 
death and isolation in the enshrouding 
mist, I turned to consider an animal’s 
capacity for enjoyment, which would 
be the measure of its loss when a hunter 
deprived it of life. Its reactions to 
its environment could not be other 
than purely sensuous, in which case 
it should not be difficult for man, 
himself a twig on the same branch of 
the evolutionary tree, with similar, 
though now less highly developed, 
organs of sense, to understand its 
sensations when galloping over the 
plain, feeding on the feathery green 
acacias or, like Sturge Moore’s “‘ gentler 
dolphins of kindlier waves,’’ bounding 
through wind-bent reeds beside the 
lake. 

I recalled the novelists’ phrase, 
** sheer animal enjoyment,’’ often used, 
in @ human context, to imply a state 
in which mind is subordinated to 
physical sensations ; simple, sensuous 
reactions that contribute as much to 
human happiness as any complex 
mental process, and are most vividly 
experienced in childhood, before the 
brain becomes burdened with thought, 
when the body is most healthily self- 
conscious; the rush of wind on the 
face in.a headlong gallop, the smell 
of approaching rain, a tingling skin 
in the cold, relaxing muscles in warmth, 
the indefinable thrill of being alive. 
Surely, then, this wild antelope, in 
condition like a trained athlete, alert 
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of eye, ear and nostril, and having 
the sensory lobes of its brain so hugely 
developed as to leave scant room for 
mind, would experience those sensa- 
tions far more intensely than man, 
even in his childhood. A _ rose or 
sunset was beautiful to our sight 
through association of ideas an animal 
could not share, but all that made 
direct appeal through the senses it 
would enjoy to a fulness unrealisable 
by us. And as I reached this con- 
clusion, Haruna came running through 
the fog with the means of finally 
destroying the sensitive being I had 
brought low. 

** The wild deer, wandering here and 
there, keeps the human soul from care,” 
wrote Blake, with the simplicity of 
the true mystic. From that day I 
hunted no more with a rifle; the ash- 
plant, viewed with disfavour by 
Nimrod, now permanently took its 
place; and with the substitution of 
stick for steel, came the final change 
in my attitude towards all wild 
inhabitants of the bush. In ‘ Antic 
Hay ’ Aldous Huxley showed how the 
wearing of a false beard could change 
a mild pedagogue into a roving menace 
to virtue. In reverse process, my 
case was analogous. Carrying a rifle, 
I was the hunter, the prowling pred- 
ator, whom all animals avoided with 
fear or suspicion; disarmed, grasping 
the ash-plant, I became a different 
being. The feel of it took the stealth 
out of my walk; the swing of it 
conferred a harmless bearing the 
animals seemed to recognise by allowing 
a closer approach. As descendant of 
a race of hunters, I could never hope to 
allay all distrust ; yet one day, when 
time had fully tested me, I came 
to realise, subjectively at least, that I 
had been admitted to the wide com- 
panionship of untamed nature. 
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CROSSING THE ANDES. 


BY HUGH FFORDE SEARIGHT. 


Taz man who accomplished this feat, Major Hugh fforde Searight, D.S.O., died 
recently. His diary and notes, found among his papers, have now been put into 


narrative form by his son. 


Attached to the diary was the following letter, 


dated 22nd May 1923, from Sir R. B. Cunninghame Graham :— 


““ My DEAR FFORDE,—I return the diary with many thanks. 
always heard that La Quiaca was an awful place. 


I have 
You must have had a 


rough time, and the cold and altitude together must have been very hard 
to endure. It was a plucky venture, and I think you should publish it in 
some magazine ; for I doubt if the journey has been done again in winter 
by a European, and certainly not alone. Not knowing the language must 
have been a great handicap.—Your affectionate friend, 


Durine August 1912 I was travelling 
on board the steamship Orcoma en 
route for the Falkland Islands and 
Chile. One day, during dinner, the 
conversation at the Captain’s table 
turned on the possibility of crossing 
the South American continent during 
the winter months when the Trans- 
andine railway Mendoza to Santiago 
de Chile was not in operation. The 
Captain and most of the passengers 
thought the crossing impossible— 
unless elaborate preparations were 
made. One passenger thought other- 
wise, and offered to back himself to 
do the journey. Everybody laughed, 
but he went on perfectly seriously, 
“We're due to arrive at Monte Video 
tomorrow, and I’m prepared to leave 
this ship as soon as we anchor, make my 
way across South America, and rejoin 
the ship at one of the Pacific ports— 
provided Searight will go with me.” 

Well, I knew he had an intimate 
knowledge of Argentina, where he 
had travelled and worked for several 
years. He spoke Spanish like a 
native, and was a pretty tough 
customer who’d hold his own in any 
rough-house. 

“All right,’ I replied, “Ill go. 
Let’s get a map and have a look at the 
possible routes.”’ 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM.” 


Accordingly, we landed at Monte 
Video, and then proceeded to Buenos 
Aires the same evening. There we 
made inquiries of various friends and 
officials, all of whom declared the 
journey to be practically impossible 
at the time of year, and did their best 
to dissuade us from making the 
attempt. They said we should never 
get through to the Chilean coast, 
and that, if we tried, we should be 
robbed and probably murdered. I 
went personally to call on the British 
Consul, who was far from encouraging. 
He told me the whole thing was most 
risky and foolish, that success was 
most improbable, and that even to 
attempt the journey would involve 
considerable expense and danger to 
life and property. In fact, he advised 
me to give up the idea there and then. 

I went to my hotel and had a look 
at the map, and decided that our best 
policy was to go by train to La Quiaca, 
a town on the Bolivian-Argentina 
frontier, via Tucuman and Jujuy. 
There the railway ended. From then 
onwards I would have to rely on 
horses and mules to take me to Tupisa, 
and thence across the desert and 
through the Andes to the Pacific coast 
somewhere near Antofagasta or even 
farther north at Iquique. I had two 
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clear days in Buenos Aires to prepare 
for the trip.’ 

The first disappointment came at 
lunch on the second day. My fellow 
traveller turned up and told me that 
he had received a cable recalling him 
to Europe as his mother was seriously 
ill. (I found out later that he had 
decided to chuck in his hand—a good 
job for me as it turned out. He was 
a man of straw; unreliable and living 
on his wits, and living like a million- 
aire!) What worried me most now 
was that I neither spoke nor under- 
stood Spanish; I knew nothing of 
Argentina or Bolivia; I had no 
friends in either country ; no letters 
of introduction—not even a passport ! 
However, I could not abandon the 
trip without appearing a fool, and 
an unenterprising one at that; so I 
took the train to Rosario and Tucuman. 
There I had two delightful days. I was 
most hospitably entertained by the 
citizens, and especially by the members 
of the British colony, who spared no 
pains in trying to dissuade me from 
my ‘suicidal’ undertaking. They told 
me conditions in Bolivia were most 
disturbed even for that country. 
Everywhere there were bandits. 
Nowhere law and order. Life had 
little value even in the towns; and 
the robbers who roamed the wilder 
parts of the country were desperate 
and ruthless. The police, especially 
the ‘ Rurales,’ were said to be even 
more undesirable. They were supposed 
to be recruited from discharged con- 
victs. Their pay was always in 
arrears, and they had to live on what 
they could levy on all and sundry. 
I was destined to meet two of these 
country police, and to experience 
some anxious moments at their hands. 
Curiously enough, the success of my 
journey, and probably my escape from 
death, was due in large part to the 
fact that I was alone and that my 
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fellow traveller had failed me. But 


more of that later. 

La Quiaca was one of the weirdest 
and most outlandish places I have 
ever been in. I stayed in an apology 
for a hotel—earth floor, about five 
beds, and one small rickety iron wash. 
stand. The country round was dust 
and sand, not a vestige of vegetation 
anywhere except for a few cactus. 
The atmosphere was so intensely dry 
that everything shrivelled and curled 
up. Yet the nights are very cold 
at La Quiaca owing to the altitude— 
nearly thirteen thousand feet above 
sea level. The inhabitants are nearly 
black, the few that there are. Count- 
less scraggy dogs and pigs like grey- 
hounds wander around the streets, 
scavenging. The inhabitants looked 
such desperadoes that I carried a gun 
strapped to my waist wherever I went. 
The atmosphere proved very trying 
to one’s head and lungs, and there 
was very little one could do about it. 
The local remedy—rubbing garlic on 
the nose and lips—did not appeal to 
me very much. While I was there I 
could not help but think that there 
could be no place worse on this earth. 
Little did I know what I had in store ! 

Three days later I left the little 
frontier town of La Quiaca for Tupisa 
in Bolivia. From ‘La Quiaca I covered 
about ten miles on a galloping mule, 
and managed to catch a ‘ diligence’ 
that was just leaving for Tupisa. The 
vehicle, drawn by eight splendid mules, 
was a dirty ramshackle four-wheeled 
coach, for all the world a replica of 
the Deadwood coach in Buffalo Bill’s 
show, except that it was smaller and 
had no roof or outside seats for 
passengers. Higher and higher we 
climbed, at a good pace, amid yells 
from the driver and piercing whistles 
from a small boy who stood, armed 
with a whip, on the footstep, clinging 
on like a monkey. Every now and 





1 I was told that the British gold sovereign was the recognised standard of currency in 


Bolivia, so I obtained seventy-five gold sovereigns, packed them in a linen envelope, and secured 


the envelope in my breast-pocket with a safety-pin. 
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then he would leap down, run along- 
side the mules whipping them, and 
then take a flying jump at the coach 
as it was passing him, clinging on to 
anything he could lay hold on. Why 
he was not killed a hundred times 
over is beyond my comprehension ; 
and as for pace—well, he ought to 
have been at the Olympic games. 

So we went on across the rockiest 
and most desolate country I have 
ever seen—nothing growing anywhere 
with the exception of sparse dried-up 
scrub and an occasional candelabra 
cactus. As we went up the little boy 
collected handfuls of stones. This 
mystified me at first; but later I 
discovered the reason. At last we 
reached the top, and there, stretched 
before me, was the most wonderful 
panorama of mountain scenery sur- 
passing my wildest dreams. Thousands 
of feet below lay a long valley, or 
rather a number of valleys, through 
which weaved a long silver thread. 
On all sides were gigantic mountains 
of every shape and height, and yet in 
some way symmetrical. Everything 
was on such a gigantic scale that it 
was impossible to estimate distances. 
Before I had time to collect my 
thoughts the driver gave a piercing 
shriek, whips cracked, the small boy 
whistled, and away we went, plunging 
down a most terrifying hill along a 
track barely wide enough for the 
coach. 

The ‘roadway’ was just a ledge 
cut in the mountain-side. On our 
right towered the precipitous side of 
a huge mountain, and on our left a 
bottomless gorge. We galloped like 
mad. The worse the road and the 
steeper the hill the faster we flew. 
The head-collars of the mules were 
half off their heads, in some cases 
just hanging round the neck, and the 
harness was just any old how. Such 
harness it was !—a collection of old 
straps fastened together by string and 
pieces of wire off ginger ale bottles ! 
Of course the small boy could no 
longer descend from his seat beside 
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the driver. But I then realised the 
object of his collection of stones. As 
we tore round the corners the mules 
were apt to fly out towards the danger 
side, especially where rain and melting 
snow had caused the road to sag. 
The boy put down his whip and urged 
on the mules with well-directed stones. 
Whistling and shrieking, he threw 
those stones, never missing his mark. 
Whenever a mule swerved or pulled 
out towards the danger side—whiz, 
crack, a stone caught him on the side 
of the head and put him straight. 
Those flying stones and the unerring 
aim of the boy kept our team together, 
kept the outfit safe, and, above all, 
kept up the break-neck pace. 

Faster and faster we went, over 
boulders and gaping holes, and very 
nearly over the edge of the gorge. 
There was no parapet of any kind, 
and the edge of the roadway was 
serrated in many places by the recent 
rains. Every now and then we came 
to appalling corners, and my heart 
was in my mouth as I felt the back 
wheels slew round towards the gorge. 
There was often only a foot or less 
to spare, and sometimes the near 
back wheel was in the air over the 
precipice. This always called forth 
louder shrieks from the driver, stones 
flew from the small boy’s hand like 
bullets from a maxim, and the mules 
went like the wind. It was just the 
pace that saved us. A moment’s 
hesitation and we should have been 
into that gorge—backwards. I wish 
I had timed that gallop. The distance 
we covered was only about ten miles, 
but it was the longest and fastest I 
have ever done. I was rather bruised 
at the end of it, and could sit down 
only with diffidence and discomfort. 

When we reached the bottom of the 
valley we changed mules and started 
on our last stage of fifteen miles. We 
followed the course of the Tupisa 
River. Huge mountains towered on 
either side, the red sandstone slashed 
with white streaks of lime deposit, 
the river lined with willows of exquisite 
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pale green. After about ten miles 
we were faced by a mountain directly 
in our path with apparently no way 
round; but continuing to follow the 
bed of the river, we suddenly made a 
right-angle turn and passed through 
one of the most extraordinary forma- 
tions I have ever seen—simply a 
narrow gateway through the mountain 
with sheer gate-ports of rock over eight 
hundred feet high on either side. 

Tupisa, a fair-sized town with about 
two thousand inhabitants, is most 
picturesque and well planted with 
trees. It looks as if it had been 
dropped from the sky into a basin 
formed by the rugged mountains. The 
climate at Tupisa is good, but the 
atmosphere rarefied, and one cannot 
exert oneself unduly without feeling 
fatigue. The altitude is about ten 
thousand feet above sea level. It’s a 
rather lawless place, or perhaps I 
should say a law unto itself—a hard- 
drinking place among the whites— 
while the Indians for the most part 
seem to be a collection of miserable 
degenerates, dazed and drugged through 
chewing coca leaves. 

The people, whose hospitality proved 
almost embarrassing, told me that I 
must travel at top speed during the 
following three days, for the country, 
a desert of salt and borax, was 
appalling. 

I left Tupisa soon after six o’clock 
on the morning of the 8th of September 
1912. My only companion was a small 
boy, and our conveyance was a light 
galloping-cart. Throughout the day 
it was a long steady uphill pull over 
a difficult and rough road through the 
same magnificent scenery. On and 
on we went, up and up, twisting 
and turning on a continuous zigzag, 
and finally through a narrow gorge. 
The boy was a perfect artist with 
mules. Shortly after three o’clock we 
climbed into a region of snow and 
ice, and my feet and hands began to 
feel very uncomfortable. I noticed 
with some surprise how clearly defined 
was the snow-line. We continued to 
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ascend until about four forty-five, 
when we emerged on to a vast plateau, 
I thought we must have reached the 
summits of the mountains, but this 
plateau was seemingly a new world, 
from the level of which rose other 
towering peaks. The wind was blowing 
great guns—a bitter, icy wind which 
seemed to pass right through you. 
At five-thirty we arrived at a sort 
of rest-house kept by a Dalmatian, a 
genial fellow with an attractive wife 
and daughters, who did their best 
for us and the mules. The Dalmatian 
had just shot a dove, where, I could 
not imagine, which appeared roasted 
for supper. I had a comfortable bed 
in a mud house, and, wonderful to 
relate, there was a wash-hand stand. 
But I never wash or undress on these 
trips. It is a fatal thing to do because 
of bad eyes, chills, fearful sores, and 
goodness knows what else. 

I left at seven the next morning. 
The bitter wind and cold were almost 
unbearable. Even the driver could 
hardly hold the reins. We pushed on 
with all speed, the mules galloping 
and trotting wherever possible. The 
track on the whole was quite good 
and firm. The sand was frozen hard 
and crisp. The outline of the moun- 
tains stood out wonderfully clear in 
the highly rarefied atmosphere. The 
sun blazed. The glare and refraction 
were simply blinding, and the fierce 
icy wind cut one’s face and hands 
like a knife and pierced one’s clothing 
through and through. We crossed 
several watercourses, all frozen dry, 
though there was some light cat’s-ice 
over some of the depressions which 
had once been puddles. My general 
impression was one of intense dryness, 
blinding glare, piercing wird, and 
solitude. It was difficult to imagine 
how life could be maintained amidst 
such utter desolation. This was our 
highess point—about fifteen thousand 
feet above sea-level. 

At about ten o’clock we descended 
into a river-bed which was frozen dry ; 
and when we came out on the far side 
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we found ourselves confronted by two 
mounted men armed with short rifles. 
I realised that they were members 
of the ‘country police,’ the Rurales. 
They halted us, and one of them 
ordered me to give an account of 
myself. I tried to speak to him in 
Spanish, but without much success. 
The man then addressed my Bolivian 
boy, while his colleague kept me 
covered with his rifle. I could see that 
the boy, like myself, was frightened out 
of his life. Indeed, I personally had 
given up all hope; for I was certain 
that a thorough search of our persons 
and property was inevitable, and that 
the discovery of my parcel of gold, 
which I was carrying as international 
money, would prove to be my death- 
warrant. I also realised that if they 
killed me they would also have to kill 
the boy too; for the Rurales could 
hardly risk a witness who might tell 
tales. 

The policeman continued to inter- 
rogate the boy at length. The poor 
little chap gave me a most excellent 
character, protesting that I was a 
most simple tourist travelling all 
alone for my own pleasure, and that 
I had been alone throughout the 
journey. I produced my cigarette-case 
and handed it round, also a box of 
matches, which appeared to afford 
some satisfaction to our captors. One 
of the police turned to his colleague 
and said, ‘“‘ There ought to be two of 
them, and in any case they should 
not have reached here till tomorrow,”’ 
or words to that effect, so far as I 
could understand with my limited 
knowledge of the language. He then 
turned to me and _  ~peremptorily 
demanded my papers. I replied that 
I did not possess any papers—not 
even a passport—which seemed to 
annoy him and arouse his suspicions. 
I then produced my pocket wallet 
which contained some Argentine bank- 
notes, a few letters, and, to my surprise, 
&@ copy of an Army form printed in 
red ink with the Royal Arms at the 
top. It was the form on which an 
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officer claims his retired pay. This I 
handed to the policeman, who showed 
it to his colleague. They both in- 
spected it very carefully; and as I 
watched them I noticed they were 
holding it upside down. My heart 
just leaped with joy and relief, and 
hope and confidence returned as I 
realised they were unable to read. 
The document evidently impressed 
them. They spoke together for a few 
moments, looked at me dubiously, and 
rather reluctantly handed the paper 
back to me saying I could go on. 

In an instant the boy and I tumbled 
into the cart, and our mules were off 
at the gallop. We pressed those poor 
animals at top speed for nearly an 
hour. I was scared stiff and was 
determined to put as much distance 
as possible between ourselves and 
those Rurales, and to try to reach the 
next posting-house before they could 
overtake us. I learnt afterwards that 
two travellers did turn up at the same 
river-crossing on the following day. 
They were inoffensive engineers, and 
only had about £3, 10s. on them, and 
therefore a great disappointment to 
the Rurales, who were really after 
my parcel of gold. One was shot 
dead and the other wounded. The 
fact that I was alone and a day ahead 
of my schedule undoubtedly saved 
my life. There was a hell of a row 
about it, and the authorities seemed 
inclined to blame me, as I subsequently 
discovered at the British Ministry in 
Chile. 

At noon we came to the edge of the 
plateau and passed into a succession 
of valleys which were covered with 
sage brush. We saw a few herds of 
llamas. Two hours later we came 
across a collection of Indian huts, 
near which some railway construction 
and surveying had been put in hand. 
We rested there for an hour or so, 
and were lucky enough to get some 
dry bread and coffee. Just as we 
were moving off a man dashed up to 
me and asked whether I was going 
towards the Bolivian-Chilean railway, 
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La Paz to Antofagasta, and, if so, 
could he accompany me. He was a 
well-set-up young chap with a lot of 
wavy hair, and he looked wild and 
unkempt. He seemed to be very 
excited, almost scared ; and he wasn’t 
entirely sober. On his belt hung a 
heavy revolver and a large knife, 
which, with his battered hat and 
patched dungaree clothing, did not 
inspire me with confidence. Moreover, 
as it was essential that I should travel 
speedily and as light as possible, I 
was not at all inclined to increase the 
load which my mules had to pull. 
However, as the young fellow besought 
me, almost with tears in his eyes, 
and told me it was a matter of life and 
death for him to reach the railway, 
I at last consented, and told him to 
get up on to the back of the cart and 
to fix himself up as well as he could. 
While we were preparing to leave I 
found he spoke French fairly well. 
He told me he was an Austrian. He 
had been working in a silver mine, 
but after his engagement terminated 
he was unable to get another job. 
He had tramped all over the country, 
so he said, seeking work without 
success, and was now penniless and 
starving. 

Soon we were off again. For a 
change the track was quite good. 
At about six o’clock we reached a 
kind of rest-house—the usual dirty 
shack—where we stayed the night. 
I shared a room with my new fellow 
traveller, who seemed to become 
more and more restless and excitable. 
We lay down in our blankets on 
opposite sides of the room, in which 
was burning a small evil-smelling 
lamp. As I was rather nervous about 
the gold, I decided to watch him 
until he went to sleep. I lay very 
still with one eye half open. This 
went on for ages. The Austrian never 
took his eyes off me for a moment. 
He just lay there with both eyes open 
wide, steadily glaring at me. 

Eventually I must have dropped 
off to sleep, and I suppose he followed 
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suit; for the next thing I remember 
was hearing my boy calling to the 
mules just before dawn. I woke up 
my companion, who seemed half 
dazed with sleep after his debauch 
of the day before. I paid the bill for 
both of us (it was a stiff one, too), 
and just after daylight we moved on 
again. 

The track went steadily uphill, 
and it was rough going once mor 
because of heavy sand under the 
wheels. The scenery continued to be 
magnificent. The cold was still intense, 
Everything was frozen, including my 
nose and underlip. The latter burst 
about mid-day. Some coffee which I 
had spilled on my coat was frozen 
hard. After a time I could stick it 
no longer, so I got out of the cart 
and ploughed my way on foot through 
the deep sand. I tried to run, but 
soon lost my breath owing .to the 
altitude. Still, I succeeded in getting 
warm for the first time. Shortly after 
noon we crossed a valley about six 
miles wide which was simply covered 
with herds of llamas. We did not 
seem to frighten them much. They 
just looked at us with their usual 
stupid supercilious air. 

We then climbed up a long steep 
hill, deep in sand. I thought ow 
plucky little mules would never tackle 
it successfully. They plunged and 
strained till their bellies touched the 
ground, and I thought their hearts must 
break first. Several times a mule fell 
dying, as I thought, but the boy got 
the animal up each time. The most 
important thing was to keep the outfit 
on the move. As soon as the cart was 
stationary the wheels began to sink 
into the sand; and when that hap- 
pened there was every chance of its 
becoming embedded so deeply that it 
would be impossible to extricate it. 
I told the Austrian to get on to one 
of the wheels while I took the other; 
but he was a lazy fellow and said 
he would not do a native’s work. I 
leaned on the spokes of my wheel and 
pushed for dear life, but he would 
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do nothing. Soon the situation became 
desperate, so I went for him, pushing 
him on to the wheel and threatening 
him if he refused to do his share of 
the work. We had a bit of a scuffle, 
but he soon saw reason and gave in. 
As a matter of fact, I had quite for- 
gotten his revolver and knife. He 
must have forgotten about them too! 

Those poor mules! It was revolting 
to see the methods employed in getting 
them up and in keeping them on the 
move. I have had a good deal of 
experience in working mules under 
difficult conditions, and I have a pretty 
strong stomach for that sort of thing, 
but even I felt sick and had to remon- 
strate once or twice. Still, it is the 
custom of the country and of its 
inhabitants. Moreover, they do not 
understand our ideas. Also, when one 
is alone and at the mercy of these 
wild men in the middle of a desert 
it is unwise to hurt their rather 
susceptible feelings. Most of them 
carry arms, and are inclined to be 
handy with them. 

We kept the cart moving, and at 
last reached the crest of a hill. And 
there hundreds of feet below us 
stretched a vast plain with the usual 
towering peaks on all sides. In the 
far distance I thought I saw a large 
lake, but it proved to be a mirage on 
the sage brush desert. Soon afterwards 
I noticed a small tin town on the plain 
far below us, for all the world like a 
South African dorp. Suddenly the 
Bolivian boy gave a shout, point- 
ing with his whip to the north-west. 
I stared for a few moments in 
the direction he was pointing, and 
gradually there came into view what 
appeared to be a caterpillar creeping 
across the plain. It was a railway 
train. I knew then that I was through 
the Cordilleras do los Andes. The 
back of my journey was broken. I 
had a straight run for the Pacific coast. 

A few hours, and we had reached 
Uyuni, our little tin town. Uyuni is 
& mine depot and an important 
railway centre. There were trucks 
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everywhere, laden with metals and 
minerals and a great quantity of 
antimony. There was quite a nice 
little hotel where we stayed the night 
—another restless night for me, as my 
companion’s nervousness was more 
pronounced than ever. He looked 
wild to the point of frenzy, and was 
ragged and dishevelled. I was an 
appalling sight—four days’ beard, 
covered with dust, face burned by 
sun and wind, nose just one great 
swollen sore, and my lips cracked and 
caked with blood and grime. I paid 
off my transport, giving my Bolivian 
boy a good present. What a treasure 
he had been! Always plucky, atten- 
tive, and cheery, he had put his whole 
heart and strength into his job, and 
had carried it through without a 
murmur or a hitch. 

I wandered about the town, a 
sandy place with wide streets and the 
usual generous supply of stores, bars, 
and billiard saloons. Before lunch I 
returned to my hotel and routed out 
my Austrian friend, who had spent 
the morning in the bedroom. I took 
him off to lunch, and a very excellent 
meal we had in the big restaurant 
near the railway station. The dining- 
room was crowded, but we got a small 
table for ourselves. At the end of 
lunch, while we were waiting for our 
coffee, the Austrian suddenly asked 
me to lend him five pounds. I told 
him I was sorry but I could not do 
so as I still had a long way to go, and 
that I would need all my cash for my 
own expenses. He fired up at once, 
telling me I was a selfish and mean 
person, and that he was disgusted and 
astonished to meet a Britisher who 
refused to help a man in distress. I 
quietly pointed out that I had got him 
to the railway, paid all his expenses, 
and was still doing so at that moment. 
(He cost a small fortune in drinks 
alone!) I tried to calm him, as he was 
becoming more and more abusive and 
noisy. I told him to have a rest in 
the afternoon, and then to come 
and have dinner with me, whereupon 
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he thumped the table with fury. He 
let fly a final volley of abuse, and 
then got up and walked across the room 
towards the exit. As he reached the 
swing-doors they opened and two men 
entered, one of whom held the door 
open for my friend to pass out. The 
two men then looked round the room 
and came up to the table where I 
was sitting. They stopped beside me, 
and one of them asked, “Are you 
English ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ I replied. 

**Have you just come across from 
Argentina ?”’ 

“ce Yes.’ 

- ‘* Did you come alone ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, getting rather 
annoyed. 

** Are you quite sure that you were 
alone throughout the journey—that 
there was no one with you at any 
time ?”’ 

I thought for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Well, there was an Austrian 
with me during the last couple of 
days. In fact he’s staying with me 
now. He was having lunch with me, 
and you held the door open for him to 
go out. But why all these questions ? 
What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Matter!” said one of the men. 
“Good God! He’s murdered the 
manager of a silver mine!’’ And 


with that the two men dashed out of 
the restaurant. 

Later in the day I heard that the 
two officials had failed to catch the 
Austrian, who was thought to have 
escaped hidden in a freight train, 
On thinking this over I realised the 
humour of the situation. Our mutual 
nervousness during the journey and 
the way we watched each other 
incessantly all became clear nov, 
Doubtless he thought I was a detective 
intent on his arrest, while I thought 
he was a bandit and after my gold. 
Poor devil! I could not help being 
sorry for him. That night I was 
given a banquet by the railway staff. 
They were all British, and British at 
their best. I cannot say more. 

There is no need to describe the 
railway journey to Antofagasta. It 
is too well known to need repetition. 
Besides the magnificent scenery, groups 
of volcanoes all erupting, the desert, 
the great borax lake, the thing 
I chiefly remember was having 1 
gin and ginger ale for breakfast. 
The very high altitudes and the 
banquet of the night before had 
produced a wonderful thirst. On 
arriving at Antofagasta what should 
I find but the steamship Orcoma which 
I had left at Monte Video. I had just 
done it. 
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SABOTAGE IN PORTSMOUTH. 


BY A. M. G. 


Ir is the nature of all mankind, 
as it appears, to worship strange 
gods. Particularly is this so in time of 
war when men’s thoughts are turned 
into channels which are unexplored 
and indeed unknown in quieter days. 
Fortunately the deities before whom 
we prostrate ourselves in these times 
have, like most of us, the rank known 
as local and temporary, and we may 
look forward with a fair degree of 
confidence to the idols crumbling 
on their pedestals in the near future. 
But at the moment one god towers 
above all others in the pantheon of 
the nation. It is the great god, 
Security. 

To propitiate him, we all of us 
perform strange rites. Terrifying 
posters remind us that careless talk 
costs lives. Inoffensive citizens whose 
Teutonic characteristics consist of 
square heads and pebble eye-glasses 


are harried and denounced to sceptical 


authorities. And in the Services 
security rules the roost in no uncertain 
manner, and in that dread name the 
most incredible crimes are committed. 
I well remember a quiet Sunday 
afternoon in 1940 when I was aroused 
from my Sabbatical meditations in 
the battery office by an excited orderly 
sergeant who informed me that the 


sentry had arrested two officers of a — 


highly suspicious nature. A_ brief 
examination elicited the fact that the 
suspects had produced identity cards 
of a kind unknown to our zealous 
Cerberus, who had then incontinently 
clapped them into the guard-room. 
The sergeant added casually that one 
officer wore red tabs and seemed a 
little peevish. 

In a cold sweat I removed my feet 
from the table and hastened to the 
scene of the crime, where I found the 
languishing captives to be none other 
than the Commander, Fixed Defences, 


and his Chief Instructor in Gunnery, 
who, most laudably, were spending the 
day of rest in unannounced inspection. 

With apologies and fair, not to say 
grovelling, words, I prepared to face 
the wrath to come, but to my pleased 
astonishment they were waved aside. 
**That’s all right, my boy. Glad to 
see your battery is so security-minded. 
I wish others were as keen.’’ And 
with that auspicious start the inspee- 
tion went like the proverbial breeze. 
The sentry, I might add, much 
inflated by his General’s praise, 
endeavoured a few days later to 
add to his blushing laurels by arresting 
a gentleman who turned out to be a 
peripatetic Rabbi, recently appointed 
an Honorary Chaplain to the Forces. 
He, regrettably, did not see the 
matter in the same light as the C.F.D., 
and the incident caused, by way of a 
change, a certain amount of anti- 
Gentile feeling amongst the Jewish 
hierarchy. But that is another story. 

These meditations on security are 
not, I must explain, quite irrelevant 
to my theme. They were germinated 
by the thought that the title of this 
paper is of a nature as to make censors 
reach joyously for their blue pencils 
and the Intelligence Services to buzz 
like so many up-turned beehives. 
Sabotage, forsooth! And in Pompey, 
of all places! This fellow is obviously 
dangerous, and his disclosures will 
undoubtedly cause the German General 
Staff to scream with joy and greatly 
assist the future machinations of 
Teutonic spies in our unhappy midst. 
As for ‘ Maga,’ let it be suppressed 
forthwith for comforting and aiding 
the King’s enemies! Lest, therefore, 
I cause alarm and despondency in 
Whitehall, it behoves me speedily to 
explain that the sabotage, though 
admittedly in Portsmouth, took place 
no nearer than one hundred and 
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sixty-eight years ago, or, to save my 
readers a tedious exercise in mental 
arithmetic, in 1776. I feel, therefore, 
that my disclosures, though, I hope, 
interesting, will add neither jot nor 
tittle to the sum of the Oberkom- 
mando’s knowledge of its tiresome foes. 

It was December 1776. In lofty 
rooms off Whitehall the gentlemen 
who ruled England wrestled without 
conspicuous success with the military 
and political problems engendered by 
the American War. The ripe intelli- 
gence of Lord North somehow failed 
to compass the difficulties of con- 
ducting a continental campaign over 
three thousand miles of water and 
slow communications, and in his 
labours he was unfortunate in having 
the assistance of Lord George Sack- 
ville, the American Secretary of State. 
This paladin had achieved the com- 
paratively rare distinction of being 
cashiered from the Army for his share 
in the battle of Minden in 1759, and 
had been adjudged unfit to serve His 
Majesty in any military capacity 
whatsoever. Consequently his lord- 
ship went into retirement for several 
years, but King George the Third had 
reversed his father’s ruling and restored 
Lord George to favour and the Privy 
Council. It is, however, unusual for 
a cashiered officer to stage a glorious 
resurrection as a Secretary of State, 
and it is sad to record that his lord- 
ship’s subsequent record justified only 
too well the opinion of his traducers at 
the court martial sixteen years before. 

The American War was, as I have 
hinted, not going too well in that 
dark December of long ago. The 
country as a whole was despondent, 
almost defeatist in morale, and angry 
gentlemen in both Houses daily 
denounced the Government and all 
its works. Lord North and his col- 
leagues may therefore be forgiven if 
they sought desperately for something 
to divert the hurricane of contumely 
from their well-meaning heads. For- 
tunately they had not far to seek for 
@ decoy duck, thanks to an ingenious 
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gentleman known to the more erudit, 
historians as John the Painter. 

To the philosopher there is much 
scope for speculation on the relation. 
ship existing between the useful trad 
of painter and crime with a capital (. 
The gentle Adolf was, as we know, 4 
painter, and not even a good one at 
that. The spirited antics of Pete 
the Painter in the East End of London 
once gave Mr Winston Churchill, 
then Home Secretary, a busy morning, 
And here we have John the Painte 
causing alarm and despondency and 
also some measure of joy in high 
Governmental circles. Satan, it ap- 
pears, lurks ever in a pot of paint. 
To the theologian I present the pretty 
problem of why this should be so. A 
Doctorate of Divinity or perhaps of 
Demonology would, I feel sure, reward 
the diligent researcher, but to what, 
like Disraeli, I call my brain, the 
puzzle is insoluble. 

In the late afternoon of 7th December 
1776 the inhabitants of Portsmouth 
were startled by the clang of the alarm 
bell of His Majesty’s Dockyard. Fire, 
it appeared, had broken out in the 
great rope-house where thousands of 
fathoms of highly inflammable material 
were stored. Bewigged gentlemen 
hastened importantly to the spot and 
directed the perspiring efforts of 4 
bucket chain of sailors and dockyard 
mateys. Eventually, without great 
difficulty the fire was subdued, and, 
though considerable damage was 
caused, the senior officials returned to 
their interrupted dinners pleasantly 
weary in well-doing and happily con- 
scious of duty done. A few days later 
the Commissioner of the Yard held 4 
perfunctory inquiry into the causes 
of the outbreak, and a verdict of 
** Accidental combustion’? was sub- 
mitted to their Lordships of the 
Admiralty, who, not unreasonably, 
accepted it at its face value. 

A few weeks later, however, or to 
be more exact, on the 15th January 
1777, Mr Russell, a dockyard clerk, 
had need of some hemp, though 
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why a clerkly gentleman should do 
so passes my comprehension. Be 
that as it may, Mr Russell entered 
the hemp store and proceeded to 
fill his pockets. Then, loaded to 
capacity, he turned to grope his way 
through the semi-darkness to the 
door. In his stumbling passage, 
however, his foot encountered some 
obstacle, and Mr Russell measured his 
length on the grimy floor. With 
appropriate comments, doubtless, he 
picked himself up and stooped to 
examine the cause of his downfall, 
thinking, as he said, ‘‘ that some idle 
workman had left his pot for his 
foolish pleasure.’’ But to his surprise 
the object was not a pint or even a 
quart pot. It was, again to quote 
Mr Russell’s own words, “‘ A machine 
made of black metal resembling tin, 
about the size of a tea canister holding 
one half of a pound. All but the 
bottom, which was of wood, was 
shaped from metal. Four matches of 
a slow-burning nature were held in 
channels in the upper part of the 
machine, and in the lower part was 
some quantity of spirits of wine. By 
the good providence of God the 
matches were extinguished; for had 
their fire reached the combustible 
liquid, nothing could have prevented 
a great conflagration and the total 
destruction of stores sufficient to fit 
out upwards of fifty sail of the line.” 
It was therefore a lucky day for 
King George’s Navy when Mr Russell 
was seized with an uncontrollable 
passion for hemp. 

He acted promptly, and soon the 
shocked Commissioner and his principal 
officers were on the scene of the 
outrage. All work in the yard was 
immediately suspended, and the work- 
men were mustered, presumably not 
unwillingly, in front of the hemp 
store. Then the Commissioner 
addressed them at some length, out- 
lining the cause of their assembly 
and charging each man to search his 
memory for any suspicious occurrences 
he might have noticed in the last few 
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days. The harangue concluded with 
an assurance that all information would 
be treated as strictly confidential, 
unless the donor wished it otherwise. 
The informer, the acute reader will 
agree, has never been very popular in 
this our happy land. 

Thus encouraged, the yardmen dis- 
persed, and over their pots that 
night cudgelled their brains. Next 
day a thin trickle of information 
percolated to the Commissioner and 
his anxious subordinates, but it was 
all of a very nebulous character. One 
man had seen a tall ragged fellow 
examining narrowly the ladies of the 
flag-loft, though his motives remain, 
happily, obscure. Another had 
observed a gentleman, dressed in the 
height of fashion, also endeavouring to 
take a closer look at the flag-loft. In 
his case, however, the informant had 
no doubt of the gentleman’s motives, 
and said so with eighteenth-century 
frankness, not to say coarseness. The 
poor Commissioner was not blessed 
with very helpful underlings. He was 
but slightly consoled by the news that 
a fire of highly suspicious origin had 
broken out in a ship at Bristol. 

For a few days the matter rested. 
Then, on the 24th January, the first 
tangible clue came into the hands of 
the baffled authorities. In the highest 
traditions of modern detective stories 
a gifted amateur, impatient at the 
blunderings of the professionals, had 
decided to investigate off his own bat. 
This zealot, one Tomlinson, had, with 
selfless patriotism, embarked on an 
intensive pub-crawl (if the expression 
be permitted) in the hope of eliciting 
valuable information from the con- 
vivial citizenry of Portsmouth. In 
this hope he was at first disappointed ; 
for night after night he fell wearily, 
not to say woozily, into bed, having 
accomplished precisely nothing but an 
excruciating headache. But at last 
his patience and capacity were 
rewarded. From a kindly barmaid, 
doubtless anxious to assist such a 
good client, Tomlinson learned that 
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@ man known as John the Painter 
had visited her hostelry on the 14th 
January and in his cups had boasted 
that he would do great injury to King 
George for his-scurvy treatment of his 
American subjects, whom, the lady 
gathered, John loved rather better than 
hisown brothers. The obliging barmaid 
was able to supply quite a good de- 
scription of her injudicious customer. 

Pausing only to put his splitting 
head under the pump, Tomlinson sped 
to the authorities, and next day a 
smudgy bill on every wall offered £50 
to the elusive John if he would present 
himself for examination. A cautious 
footnote added that the same sum 
would be paid to anyone giving infor- 
mation leading to his apprehension. 
Doubtless the authorities thought that 
optimism, like all good things, should 
be kept within the bounds of reason. 

But even £50 could not tempt the 
coy John, and an annoyed Cabinet 
decided that more drastic measures 
were indicated. Accordingly, Sir John 
Fielding, the famous London magis- 
trate, was instructed by the Home 
Secretary to take over the case from 
the blundering hands of the Portsmouth 
authorities. The results were emi- 
nently satisfactory to all save the 
elusive painter ; for Sir John, though 
blind, had, like the sleuth of Baker 
Street, his methods. Within a fort- 
night, ‘“‘acting on information re- 
ceived,’ his men arrested the wanted 
man at Odiham in Hampshire, and 
speedily conveyed him to Newgate 
Prison, where he was held on a ‘ holding 
charge ’ of attempted larceny. 

The news of his arrest soon spread, 
and immense public interest aroused 
thereby. Quick to seize an opportunity 
to divert popular enmity at their 
strategical shortcomings, Lord North 
and his Cabinet let it be widely 
known that the painter was only one 
of a swarm of American saboteurs 
who were crippling the war effort 
by their multifarious villainies. It 
was, a8 his lordship doubtless said in 
more classical terms, money for jam. 
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Meanwhile the hapless John lay in 
Newgate awaiting trial. But the 
majestic machinery of the law must 
proceed in its accustomed groove, and 
a@ preliminary examination before a 
magistrate was necessary. To add 
some much-needed verisimilitude to an 
otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive, Lord North requested one of his 
colleagues, Earl Temple, K.G., to take 
personal charge of the case, and to his 
task the noble earl bent with hearty 
goodwill. He scoured the countryside 
for witnesses to John’s perfidy, and 
with touching zeal personally inter- 
viewed the chatty barmaid of Ports- 
mouth. The lady, without hesitation, 
identified her late customer, but that, 
the earl feared, was no proof of John’s 
villainy. No doubt his lordship knew 
that when wine is in, wit is out, and 
that public-house boastings, though 
entertaining, were a poor foundation 
for a cast-iron case. In despair, 
therefore, the earl played his last 
card, which bore the hopeful name of 
Baldwin, and was, by a happy chance, 
& painter to trade. 

Of this Baldwin, despite my patient 
and dusty researches, I know little. 
He appears to have been brought 
into the picture by reason of a sojourn 
in America, and presumably Ear! 
Temple considered him as an expert 
witness on transatlantic machinations. 
My own view is that Baldwin was a 
Secret Service man, and, more regret- 
tably, an agent provocateur. At all 
events, he appeared at John’s exam- 
ination before Sir John Fielding, and 
with engaging frankness stated his 
belief in the accused man’s innocence. 
So charmed was John with this token of 
esteem that he expressed the strongest 
desire to see more of his voluntary 
supporter, and to this desire the 
authorities were delighted to accede. 
Painter Baldwin was given every 
facility to visit Painter John, and the 
beautiful friendship bloomed apace. It 
was with a fair degree of confidence, 
therefore, that the noble earl sat back 
to await the hatching of his eggs. 
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He had not long to wait. Within a 
fortnight Baldwin informed his gratified 
lordship that John had told him all, 
doubtless deeming it unprofessional to 
keep any secrets from a fellow artist. 

It was an astonishing story with 
which Baldwin regaled his employer ; 
for such, I doubt not, Temple was. 
John, according to his own account, 
was, in the first place, a misnomer. 
His real name was James Hill, though, 
as he frankly pointed out, the exigencies 
of his profession had impelled him to 
use Other aliases. At lurid length, 
John, or a8 we must now call him, 
James, described a visit to France 
where he had consorted on terms of 
easy familiarity with Mr Silas Deane, 
the Ambassador of the infant American 
Republic to the Court of Versailles. 
How a peripatetic painter managed 
to move in high diplomatic circles is 
not explained. Nevertheless, James 
affirmed that the Ambassador had 
given him £300 with a promise of 
more on condition that he, James, 
would set fire to as many of King 
George’s yards and ships as possible. 
Furthermore, the genial diplomat had 
obtained a special passport from the 
French King for his agent, and with 
kindly hands had sped him safely on 
his way from the fair land of France. 
The money had been spent in some- 
thing under a month on refreshments 
and sundry expenses. 

To his colleague James gave cir- 
cumstantial details of his invention 
of the infernal machine at Canterbury, 
and its successful trial trip in an 
unhappy farmer’s hayloft. At great 
length he described his first attempt 
to burn the rope-house at Portsmouth 
in December, and gave an account 
of his second and less successful 
arson in that same yard the following 
month. He concluded by a complacent 
reference to ‘‘a most bloody fire”’ 
in Bristol Docks of which he proudly 
affirmed he was the author. 

Thus far James, and for Lord 
Temple and his fellow ministers it 
was quite enough. With almost 
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indecent haste for those days, James 
Hill, alias James Hinde, alias James 
Actzen stood indicted at Winchester 
Assizes before Mr Justice Ashurst on 
three counts. They were set out with 
the wordy circumlocution so dear to 
the legal heart and in awesome 
language declared that the prisoner, 
instigated by the devil and not being 
moved by the fear of God, had set 
fire to a quantity of hemp, and, what 
was worse, had set fire to the said 
quantity of hemp in His Majesty’s 
Dockyard, and, to pile Pelion on Ossa, 
had set fire to the said quantity of 
hemp in His Majesty’s Dockyard, the 
said quantity of hemp being the 
property of His Majesty. No wonder 
the accused looked, according to a 
contemporary reporter, ‘“‘ wan and very 
affrighted.”’ 

The trial, as trials go, was com- 
paratively short. Learned counsel 
expatiated with effect on the heinous 
nature of the crime, and made great 
play with the American Ambassador’s 
alleged complicity. A fresh red 
herring, if red herrings are ever fresh, 
caused a sensation in court when 
the revered name of Benjamin Franklin 
was mentioned as that of America’s 
master-spy in Great Britain. When 
this occurred, the learned Serjeant 
Davy, Senior Counsel for the Crown, 
so far forgot himself as to hope piously 
that both Franklin and Deane would 
soon be hanged. This was too much 
for the Judge, and a suave rebuke, 
vociferously seconded by the accused, 
descended from the Bench on to the 
Serjeant’s bewigged head. 

The star witness for the Crown 
was, of course, Baldwin, and most 
of the evidence was a recapitulation of 
his conversations with the wretched 
James. The barmaid, however, 
appeared for a few moments, and 
created a painful sensation by insisting 
on immediate payment of her expenses. 
She was removed by the tipstaff. Mr 
Tomlinson, the patriotic pub-crawler, 
was not called, it being explained that 
he was lying sick of a fever. It is 
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possible he was suffering from a 
monumental ‘hang-over’ due to his 
selfless labours for his King and 
country. I am unable to find that he 
was ever rewarded, but in his case 
virtue was, rather unusually, accom- 
panied by its own reward. 

There was one interesting production 
during the trial in the shape of the 
prisoner’s passport, which had been 
retrieved from his Hampshire lodgings. 
It is worth quoting in full, I think, 
as an example of eighteenth-century 
officialese. Elegantly engrossed on 
stiff yellow parchment, the document 
bears the Royal Arms of France and 
an imposing red seal. ‘‘ Exhibited 
at the Office of Marine at Calais. By 
THE Kine. To all Governors and Our 
Lieutenant-Generals of Our Provinces 
and Armies; Governors Particular and 
Commanders of Our Towns, Places 
and Troops and to all others of 
Our Officers Justiciary and Subjects 
to whom it shall apply—Health. We 
Will and Command you Very Expressly 
to let pass safely and freely Monsieur 
James Actzen, going to England, 
without giving him or suffering him 
to have any hindrance ; onthe contrary 
every aid and assistance that he shall 
want or have occasion to need. This 
passport is, by Our Pleasure, valid for 
One Month only. Given at Fontaine- 
bleu, this 13th day of November 1776. 
Louis. By the Kine. De Vergennes. 
Gratis.”’ It is noteworthy that on 
the date of issue Britain and France 
were not at war, and therefore the 
possession of the passport was not by 
any means proof of treasonable deal- 
ings with a foreign Power. 

After the final speeches for the 
Crown the prisoner was permitted to 
speak. He was not represented by 
counsel, and contented himself with 
a rambling denial of Baldwin’s evi- 
dence. Then the Judge summed up, 
and within a few minutes the jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty on all 
counts.’’ Inaccordancewith eighteenth- 
century practice, His Lordship then 
proceeded to harrow the prisoner’s 
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feelings with a ten minutes’ discourse 
on his soul’s health, and it must have 
been with marked relief that the 
wretched James heard sentence of 
death passed upon him. At all events, 
he laughed heartily as his gaolers 
led him away. I cannot escape the 
feeling that he was fitter subject for 
alienist than for hangman. 

On the morning after his con. 
demnation, however, James appeared 
penitent and expressed a keen desire 
to make a full confession. The Gover. 
nor of Winchester Gaol speedily made 
known this wish to Lord Sandwich, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
that nobleman forthwith desired two 
local magistrates to attend the convict 
and attest his confession. This was 
done on James’ last night on earth, 
and the document was then despatched 
to the Cabinet in London. 

Soon after daybreak on the 10th 
March 1777 the doomed man was 
carried to Portsmouth, where he was 
to suffer at the dockyard gate. 
Traditionally he partook of a hearty 
breakfast of beef-steak and strong ale, 
and thus fortified was driven three 
times round the scene of his crime in 
an open cart. He was observed to 
gaze very earnestly at the rope-house, 
but, unlike the Paisley gentleman in 
the same unhappy situation, was not 
heard to remark, ‘‘ Ma Goad, this will 
be a lesson to me!” Then at the 
invitation of the Commissioner he 
was given an opportunity to address 
the thronged spectators, which he did 
by heartily acknowledging his guilt 
and penitence. Finally, James rather 
gratuitously enjoined greater vigilance 
on the part of all officers of the dock- 
yards, and advised them to pay more 
attention to their duties. The Com- 
missioner’s reply to this sally is, 
unhappily, not on record. 

The convict was then taken to the 
gibbet, which was made from an old 
mast from H.M.S. Arethusa. It was 
sixty-five feet high, and on a signal 
the unhappy painter was hauled aloft 
with nautical dexterity by a volunteer 
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party of riggers. He died almost at 
once, and after hanging for an hour 
his body was taken down and later 
hanged in chains on the present site 
of Fort Blockhouse. There it remained 
util well on into the next decade, 
an awful warning to those who play 
with fire. Perhaps some of my 
readers are submarine officers. If so, 
and they encounter a spectral painter 
in the environment of their Alma 
Mater, they will know whose wraith it 
is that so affrights them. 

The confession which poor James 
left had an interesting history. After 
his execution it was made public by 
the Government in triumphant proof 
of American villainy. In it James 
brings shame on the good city of 
Edinburgh, which, by the way, has 
produced some notable criminals, by 
stating that he was born there, the 
son of a worthy tinsmith, one David 
Aitken. The astute reader will remem- 
ber that this good Scots name puzzled 
both the English judiciary and the 
French passport officials. After an 
education at Heriot’s Hospital, young 
James found the Presbyterian atmo- 
sphere of his father’s house too much 
for him, and, inspired by a lengthy 
study of pirate stories, he ran away 
to London to enter that profession. 
Finding, however, to his disappoint- 
ment that it was practically archaic, 
he commenced as a highwayman in 
a small way on Finchley Common, 
where he plied a pretty blunderbuss 
for some months. But things soon 
grew hot for James, and with all 
speed he took passage to Virginia. 
There, according to his own account, 
he conceived a great love for the 
Americans, and on the outbreak of 
war he returned to his native land 
as a free-lance Secret Service man on 
their behalf. In that capacity he visited 
the royal dockyards, and, primed with 
valuable information, made his way to 
France, where he entered upon negotia- 
tions with Deane and Franklin. 
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At first these statesmen were coy, 
and, running short of money, James 
returned to England, where a series 
of burglaries and fraudulent enlist- 
ments re-fuelled his financial tanks. 
Then he hired a smack, and under the 
cover of darkness re-landed in France. 

This time, again according to James, 
the Americans were receptive, and in 
due course he returned to England for 
the last time. His attempts at Ports- 
mouth have been described, and his 
only successful coup was at Bristol, 
where he sacrilegiously burned the 
good ship Hibernia and her cargo of 
whisky and porter. Other attempts 
at the great naval ports were, he 
regretfully stated, complete flops. He 
attributed this to the poor quality 
of matches supplied to him by dis- 
honest dealers. James, I feel, had a 
grievance. 

To Lord North and his colleagues 
such a document was a godsend. 
Without undue modesty, they affirmed 
by tongue and pen, Press and pamphlet, 
that the best of Governments could 
do little against such ungentlemanly 
methods. It is sad to relate that all 
his lordship’s propaganda did little 
to impress a sceptical public. Not 
unjustly it decided that a tea canister 
and a fire in a convivially laden ship 
were not fons et origo of the Govern- 
ment’s troubles. And with the popular 
verdict, history has agreed. 

As for poor James, I take leave to 
doubt both his villainy and American 
complicity. Diplomats, pace the Press, 
are not recruited from cretins, and 
Franklin and Deane were far from 
being fools. They were also gentlemen, 
and would have recoiled from the 
weapon of sabotage in horror. James, 
I feel, was, at the best, a sufferer from 
a prolonged and injudicious diet of 
pirate stories, and at the worst, a 
piteous romantic in an unsympathetic 
world. Like most of his unhappy kin, 
he burned his fingers at the furnace of 
his own imagination. 
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MICKY. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


AmonG the folk that come and go 
through misty curtains of the past 
Micky has her place, somewhere 
between the nannies and the peda- 
gogues, a connecting link between the 
nursery and prep-school. She arrived 
as a governess, but slid into an 
unspecified position of permanency in 
our household as time went on. It 
was more a matter of drift than 
definite arrangement that caused her 
to become rooted and_ established 
among us for many years with head- 
quarters in the old schoolroom amid 
our outgrown lesson books and toys. 
She was angular, fuzzy haired, and 
wore pince-nez glasses which fell off 
in moments of agitation. Not a 
romantic figure, but somehow blending 
with romance and the atmosphere of 
elfland in which we dwelt. An amiable 
goblin, perhaps, or motherly spook, 
whose galvanic whisks and bounces 
landed her in more trouble than they 
made for us. 

Playing guardian angel was a rdéle 
she fancied, a kind of old hen whose 
chicks outgrew her guardianship before 
she was ready to part with them, a 
wistful human guide regarding broken 
leading-strings with puzzled eyes. I 
can see her, faithful ghost, peering out 
upon the widening road that took my 
brother and myself to school, con- 
vinced that none but she could handle 
us aright, feeling a great emptiness 
when we were gone, running the 
useless leading-strings through idle 
fingers. Then back to the sheltered 
country while we went on, a little 
uncertain, confused by the dust and 
traffic of a new world. Dust and 
traffic and many corners. There is 
no clear-cut view along that widening 
road, horizon mists veil the uncer: 
tainties of strange lands, and those 
mists appear less golden than the 
shimmering haze that clings about 
the past. Looking back, I see a gate- 


way opening on realms that are 
enchanted. There are no _ broad 
thoroughfares within that fenced 
domain, only indeterminate paths, 
like beck meanderings, and streaks of 
colour where wild flowers grow. Woods 
dark and dappled, harvest fields and 
meadows, a patchwork of tints and 
shadows, among which people of all ages 
move and blend naturally with the land- 
scape, the streams, and scarlet poppies 
in growing corn. Micky at the gate 
is there to herald a return to Elysium. 

Through the gate, the wide road left 
behind, we sloughed the skin of 
ordinary mortals and resumed the 
gossamer of elfdom with all its way- 
wardness engendered by the air we 
breathed. The outer world seemed 
far away, its joys and sorrows things 
apart, so that we halted painfully 
when asked about the life we led at 
school. On the first morning of the 
holidays we cast all that aside ; there 
were rituals to be observed, acts to 
be performed that had nothing to do 
with school. A _ whirlwind sweep 
through yards and barns to reassure 
ourselves that dear, familiar spots 
remained unchanged. Up stone steps 
and wooden ladders; into cow-byres, 
stables, and along the beams above 
the horse-gear in the mill-shed. Then 
like rats or monkeys through a hole 
into the dusty loft where a threshing- 
machine flung waves of straw to fill 
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the rustling sweetness of the ‘strae- 
house’ deep below. Down a shoot 
we slid upon our tails, landing over- 
head in golden forage, the fresh scent 
of which was like the tonic flavour of 
sea waves. 
among the straw : caps, shoes, pencils, 
and the first watch I ever owned. I 
lost my brother once, when he slipped 
into a crevasse beside the wall, and 
for a moment his silence filled me with 
fear. He was only looking for his 
specs, and emerged presently from the 
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depths, blinking like an owl. Jimmie’s 
specs were always getting lost, and it 
was one Of Micky’s self-appointed tasks 
to keep an extra pair hidden away for 
such emergencies. The plan was good, 
except when Micky lost her own glasses 
and memory simultaneously, when two 
blind bats would grope and bump their 
heads with argument mounting from 
peevishness to plain abuse. 

Those first hours of home-coming 
were heavenly beyond compare: the 
awakening at dawn; the scrambling 
fight downstairs; the open door 
across the dim-lit hall; the skid of 
rugs on polished floors; the morning 
brilliancy between stone pillars, and 
beech-crowned sweep of rising turf 
beyond. The smell of it, the laughter 
of it, and the beckoning tendril of a 
scarlet honeysuckle breaking the line 
ofasquare portico. First hours ; more 
than golden; pungent in memory 
because of their irrecoverable flavour, 
a childhood legacy to have its place 
among the guarded treasures we 
preserve through life. Our feet 
touched ground when Micky questioned 
us about ablutions. There was never 
time to wash on the first morning of 
holidays, and we had cheerful, careless 
disregard for grubbiness; besides 
which we had learned long ago that 
a candid admission of sin was an 
excellent weapon. You could always 
defeat Micky by meeting her half-way, 
as when she threatened to correct our 
erring palms with rulers. ‘“‘ Ready, 
steady, go!’ with outstretched hand 
and affable grin produced instant 
collapse. Micky became deflated and 
absurd, twittering between professional 
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laugh. The good soul in her heart 
admired our gamin ways, and hid 
somewhere within herself a repressed 
impishnesg that leapt in sympathy 
with the things we did. 

She used to tell us limp tales of her 





ull, and 


own childhood, which, if you followed 
hem closely, had a bearing on some- 


ne with thing we had said or done, and hinted 
for his that, given our opportunities in early 


rom the 


®, she might quite possibly have 
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excelled us in daring and originality. 
Micky had her share of that queer 
complacency with which most of us 
regard a murky past. I find it hard 
to blush becomingly at the recollection 
of small boy peccadilloes ; their freakish 
humour is beyond all rule of law in 
adult life, and a modulated harmony 
of reproof is the most I can find at 
heart for those who grin at me with 
friendly invitation to step down into 
the enchanted valley from my barren 
heights of middle-age. 

I see them, the boys of the village 
and farm, the lads who formed with 
us a band, a gang—the precursor of 
the gang I learned to love in later 
days—a drifting together of kindred 
spirits bound by an unwritten code of 
honour that underlay a wealth of 
peccability. The Wylie boys from 
Turfrigg; James Graham and Willie 
Byers, the champion tattie-gatherers ; 
Johnnie Rae, strangely ethereal and 
transparent to look upon; and John 
Scott, our ally-in-chief, who tempered 
comradeship with a grimmish guardian 
air. That air is frequently observed 
in country folk when they address 
soft-living people who lack experience 
of all things practical—people like 
Jimmie and me, reared in luxury. By 
certain of these rugged natives I have 
never been acknowledged as a man 
to this day. I am still callow in their 
eyes, a boy with very little sense. 
My gang habit has helped to foster this 
idea, and ancient servitors feel bound 
to watch my interests, and in their 
own sweet way to temper with their 
ripe experience my youthful folly. 
Red-cheeked, stocky John Scott had 
the makings of a family incubus and 
tyrant, pleasantly blended with back- 
wood tastes and a rare virtuosity in 
the art of building huts. Wee hooses 
is the local term, but we called them 
huts, and no game seemed complete 
without one. This was when we had 
John Scott to ourselves. 

The other boys preferred to lead 
nomadic lives without a home, and 
any shelter they favoured was more 
in the nature of a refuge in which to 
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hide when chased by bulls or angry 
farmers. Culverts they liked, and 
trees of bushy growth, where they 
could lie hid without a sound till the 
time came to poke out an anxious 
head and whisper that the coast was 
clear. Our huts never lasted long ; 
either somebody removed the stick- 
heap or we decided on a more ambitious 
scheme. The country was dotted with 
abandoned sites, ranging from caverns 
in the undergrowth to chalets perched 
on branches. I dare say I could find 
some ruins now: @ mouldering hillock 
up against a wall, the sagging debris 
of a woodland bower. The best hut 
we ever built was on top of a stick- 
heap. It was anything but secure, 
and the roof of old tin and slates was 
continually rattling about our ears. 
Yet we loved that hut beyond all 
others, the adventure of climbing to 
its narrow entrance, and the snugness 
of its cramped interior. No grown-up 
person could intrude, because, unless 
you knew on what to trust your feet, 
you would certainly be deluged by a 
flood of tin and slates, the framework 
of the hut, and probably the angry 
bodies of small boys. It was safer to 
stand below and shout, ‘“‘Are you 
there ?’’ If the householders were 
engaged on private business they kept 
quiet till the inquiring busybody went 
away, and then peeped out, chattering 
like squirrels at the mouth of a dray. 
Micky used to bring us tea. I 
think she always expected an invita- 
tion to share a meal, but she was no 
squirrel, and short-sighted to boot. 
We knew her aptitude for falling over 
roots, pavement kerbs and animals, 
and how yards of braid came adrift 
from her skirts to wind like serpents 
round her feet, or other people’s legs. 
The earthquake potentialities of Micky 
debarred her as a guest, and if John 
Scott was there her disappointment 
was not too great. Old Mrs Scott, 
John’s grandmother, who looked after 
the hens and cows for us, had accused 
Micky of possessing the evil eye and 
of casting spells on the pigs. We 
had been reading about witchcraft 
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in English. history at the time, and 
naturally cited this quaint survivg| 
of superstitions as something sure to 
interest our governess. Micky, hoy. 
ever, took the idea of being a quaint 
survival in very bad part, and never 
forgave Mrs Scott, although we assured 
her that somebody’s evil eye was 
always responsible for any mishap in 
the farmyard. Jimmie and I had not 
altogether escaped when something 
went wrong with a calf, but we made 
no clamour, because we had bee 
playing horse-breaking with the calf, 
and it was better to have our eye 
defamed than our backs tanned. 
Besides, who ever heard of an evil eys 
requiring specs ? 

Poor, long-suffering Micky. I can 
see her so plainly, butter-burs adhering 
to her skirts, our tea in a basket a 
she called cheerfully with the rathe 
forced bonhomie of one not quite 
approving of the company we kepi, 
and yet so soft-hearted that she woull 








not hint how low she held that company 
to be. John Scott was perfectly awar 
of Micky’s feelings towards him, and 
considered her a foolish sort of body, 
but knew there would be an extn 
portion in the basket for him. Breai 
cut a little thicker, perhaps, but the 
same jam and hunks of cake that 
Jimmie and I enjoyed. He used to 
remove his cap before starting to eat, 
and slightly turn his back, as was the 
custom then among his friends. There 
was no easy picnic pose for him. 
Eating was a serious ritual, during 
the performance of which a mal 
must not be watched. It made w 
think of delicately minded lions #& 
the zoo. The other members of the 


gang were never jealous of John. His§ 


grandmother worked for the big house, 
and naturally her grandson was 
included in the ranks of our retainers, 
and John accepted the position with 
simplicity, as though it could not be 
otherwise. He had a_ half-brother, 
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William, who appeared at interval 
from somewhere unspecified, and whos 
antecedents were wrapped in mystery: 
This colourless boy was admitted t 
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the inner circle simply because he 
refused to be left out, and roared 
loudly if shooed away. We employed 
him as a common labourer or coolie 
to fetch and carry for the master 
craftsmen, whom he admired with 
open mouth and upturned face. Things 
used to fall upon that face: divots, 
roofing material, and dust; but 
William never cried, because he would 
rather have been battered to death 
with jagged slates than miss the 
wonderful delights of wee hoose build- 
ing in our company. He seemed to 
hanker for social intercourse at any 
price, unlike another boy we knew 
who went alone for preference, and 
whose occupations were generally anti- 
social. Young Moudie, poacher’s son, 
slippery as an eel, cunning as a fox, 
savage when cornered, but seldom 
brought to bay. He ranked among the 
goblins who hate mankind, but his 
acts were redeemed from meanness 
by a strange fantastic flavour that 
almost made you admire him at his 
worst. He might have been a leader 
of the gang with his woodland lore 
and skill, but he chose to scorn us, 
and we returned the compliment by 
hunting him at sight through bogs 
and over moors; but his knowledge 
of the underworld in copse, thicket, 
or ditch runways was far superior to 
ours. Being hunted was a game for 
him, a mockery of our clumsiness, 
and when exhausted and off the scent 
we lay panting he would pitch a sod 
into our midst and laugh. That 
would set us after him again, tempted 
by the occasional glimpse of a tousy 
head ; but more of Young Moudie we 
never saw, and the shrill note of his 
voice bade us impolite farewell at the 
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In the simple Arcadia of my youth 
nobody bothered much about Young 
Moudies. Dominies put them through 
the scholastic mill with others, but 
there were no special organisations to 
capture, tame, and reform them, at 
any rate not in remote country places. 
Reformations might be brought about 
by wallopings, but as nobody could 
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catch Young Moudie he missed those 
means of grace and roamed at large, 
a sinner proud of his depravity. 

As far as Jimmie and I were con- 
cerned, the line would have been drawn 
with no uncertain hand at Young 
Moudie had he shown symptoms of 
being drawn towards us. We should 
have gained no credit by efforts to 
reclaim him, while on the contrary 
his influence would certainly have 
brought about our moral disintegra- 
tion. On the whole, we would rather 
have hunted him. It was better fun 
than proselytising, and had one asked 
Young Moudie he would have agreed 
that even as a hunted animal life was 
sweeter in the dens and woods without 
the carking cares of high morality. 
Micky, peering from her sheltered fort 
of lesson-books, beheld a pit on the 
brink of which Jimmie and I trembled 
owing to the company we kept. A 
gentleman, particularly a little one, 
according to her definition, was a 
mighty dull dog we thought, and 
when little gentlemen came to play 
with us we treated them to Moudie 
secondhand. Some of them responded 
with unexpected ardour, but most of 
them were rather shocked. However, 
in either case the result was much 
the same: our characters suffered, 
and many nice people (Micky again) 
viewed us even more askance than John 
Scott viewed Young Moudie. 

I always plume myself on the fact 
that we were pioneers in Gangdom. 
An unorganised lot, without any 
particular ideals, but there was precious 


little harm in us, or what we did. . 


Most of our doings were inconsequent, 
such as following a burn with leaps 
from bank to bank, and digressions 
when a bird flew off its nest, or a 
stoat flashed by. If we came to a 
culvert we crawled through it on 
principle, and every mossy mound 
invited us to roll. The endless bliss 
of hours beside the river, tracing out 
our skeletons with mud, watching the 
schools of ‘ baggies,’ and the flirting 
of brown trout among the stones. An 
unenthusiastic guest was always a 
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drag, a damper in clean clothes, 
because our playmates were suspicious 
of young swells. It was bad enough 
to talk English, without dressing to 
accentuate the fact. Jimmie and I 
relapsed into the native tongue when 
ganging, and our presence gave pro- 
tection in forbidden grounds. There 
was no name for our position ; modified 
swells, perhaps; helpless as all our 
class must be, but a link between the 
‘great folk and honest, working men. 
Our pals, idle little rascals as they 
were, cherished with pride that differ- 
ence between their state and ours, 
but unconsciously they groped up to 
us, and unconsciously we respected 
them, each dimly seeking ideals, 
sensing, as through a mist on summer 
mornings, the glory that hides just 
out of sight behind the hills. When 
we discussed ethics, which we did 
occasionally after some extra sinful 
episode, our judgments were uncom- 
promising ; a balm and healing, as it 
were, for stricken consciences, @ shoring 
up of damaged self-respect. Jimmie 
had a good memory for platitudes, 
the maxims of Micky, which seemed to 
afford him considerable amusement, 
but he could fire them off so gravely 
in our midst that they sounded like 
the verdicts of a sage. Specs helped 
a lot, and my brother’s owlet expression 
was a mask concealing depths of 
wisdom. His eyes were mystic wells 
behind his specs, and his voice issuing 
from the shade of bracken fronds was 
like the voice of Micky calling in the 
wilderness. I alone recognised it. 
The other boys were reminded of the 
minister. 

In those days the fashion of bare 
knees was unknown, and our friends 
from the cottages all wore long cor- 
duroy trousers, which imparted a 
peculiar squeak to their movements. 
For a long time I imagined the sound 
was due to some anatomical arrange- 
ment in farm boys, and it was only 
by degrees that I connected it with 
corduroy breeks. A kind of gentle, 
brushing squeak it was, an illusion of 
musical joints that I miss in the boys 
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of today. Our bare knees helped to 
mark a social distinction, because none 
but gentry folk would be so daft as 
to go half naked when they could well 
afford guid claith in which to preserve 
their limbs from cold. Baths, too, 
puzzled them. We must have had 
strange affinity for dirt to need g9 
many ; but even then a fair number 
of the old school survived among the 
gentry who considered a weekly bath 
enough for anyone. They had some 
excuse in the epoch of tin baths, flat 
and hip, the water for which had to 
be carried in vast cans from the 
kitchen. You could not have a decent 
bath without flooding, and I can see 
Micky now, and hear her tumbling up. 
stairs to bang upon our door with 
frantic warnings that the schoolroom 
ceiling had begun to drip. On one 
occasion the plaster came down on 














Micky when Jimmie sat on the back 
of a hip-bath and turned a somersault 
into the fireplace. He also cut his 
head, so that what with soapy water 
and blood our bedroom was a horrid 
sight. In our modesty we kept the 
door locked till decently clad, and 
by that time most of the household 
had collected on the landing. We let 
them in, a human torrent to mingle 
with the lake upon the floor, and 
Jimmie’s head averted wrath from 
falling on us, even though we laughed 
at Micky powdered with ceiling dust 
like a journeyman plasterer. 

That acute sense of modesty only 
affected us indoors. By the riverside 
we felt no such qualms, because the 
open spaces bade us be at one with 
nature. The river, joy of our lives, 
was but a glorified burn with pools 
and rapids, alder-shaded stretches, and 
bursts of sunlit shallows. It was the 
essence of elfland, a continual invita- 
tion to small boys; full of song, 
gladness, and soft whisperings for 
guddlers, swatterers, and superior 
persons who could swim. The village 
boys dog-paddled fatuously, well within 
their depth, feeling no urge to follow 
Jimmie and me into the deep waters 
of The Hanging Hip. There was 4 
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surprising contrast between the warm 
gravelly shallows and the ice-cold 
pool where the bottom was a level 
floor of sandstone, and among the 
slippery, worn boulders that fringed 
the river banks ran little Gulf Streams 
almost tepid in the summer heat. 
There was short, sweet turf to bask 
on, scents to sniff with faces buried 
in the grass, and the prospect of an 
ogre’s castle perched upon a hill. 
The farmer across the stream had no 
use for boys except at harvest-time, 
and one had but to land on his side 
to bring him charging down, stern 
elevated, head lowered, bellowing like 
an angry bull. It was fun to sit on 
our own safe land making faces while 
he danced; a gay sport to tempt 
him with our nakedness, comfortably 
assured that his native shrinking from 
wet feet would keep him on dry 
ground with the rippling stream 
between us. No fairyland is complete 
without its ogres, no earthly paradise 
without its darker strains, and a 
tempestuous farmer fits into the 
scheme of things, sudden thunder- 
storms and cloudy spells, just as old 
tramps and tinkers do. Harmless folk 
these wanderers, as a rule, but diffusing 
through their rags and unkempt hair 
an aura of mysterious bale that 
made shivery the umbrage of ravines, 
or the black recesses of spruce woods. 
We kept alive the traditionary sense 
of gruesomeness by running away 
from tramps, who never pursued, but 
sometimes yelled and shouted after us. 
The ones who held monologues beneath 
hedges, or addressed invisible com- 
panions, were clearly possessed, daft, 
uncanny; a muddle of interesting 
terrors which we savoured from afar 
with fearful relish. 

Such experiences were liable to 
haunt one’s brain in sleep; to cause 
nightmares, just as blood-curdling 
stories did when told in the dusk 
before going to bed. Either the brain 
or stomach was held responsible for 
bawlings in the night, and the treat- 
ment was the same for both: a dose 
of physic. There were no such things 
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as sugared pills or delicately flavoured 
drenches in our juvenile Arcadia, 
where reigned a primitive belief in 
the efficacy of nastiness, tempered by 
@ sweet or teaspoonful of jam. A 
concoction known as G.P. was the 
standard cure for most complaints, 
spiritual and bodily, and it was also 
given to us thick and gritty as a 
punishment when we were naughty, 
a way of expelling the devil from our 
interiors that appealed to a hardy 
race of parents in those days. Green 
apples, original sin, and listening to 
servants’ silly gossip were explana- 
tions understood by higher powers, 
but it never struck them that a besom- 
maker yelling to himself in a secluded 
dell might be responsible for midnight 
visitations that afflicted Jimmie and 
myself. To the higher powers besom- 
makers were human blots, and the 
idea of tramps as gnomes and goblins 
in elfland would have seemed to them 
distorted fancies of children ripe for 
purging. On Micky fell the duty of 
administering G.P., but she had none 
of the brisk, nose-holding methods of 
our nurse in earlier life, and her pear- 
drops and caramels must have gone 
far to counteract the good effects of 
medicine. I do not think G.P. had 
penetrated to the lower orders of 
society. Castor oil was their cure-all 
for man and beast, and the village 
shop displayed, side by side, cause 
and effect: gob-stoppers and castor 
oil in handy bottles. 

The country dwellers had treatments 
of their own for the accidents of 
every day : cobwebs or whitewash for 
cuts, herb poultices for sprains, and 
invariably a poke of sweeties from the 
shop. In severe cases a packet of 
sugar biscuits helped to distract the 
sufferer’s mind from bodily pain, and 
if blood poisoning set in they called 
it a ‘bele’ and sent for the doctor 
with his infallible bottles. A bottle 
and faith healing had much in common. 
The doctor had a gig, but he liked best 
to go his rounds on a grey cob, being 
somewhat of a horse-lover, and I can 
well recall the mingled flavour of horse 
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and carbolic that accompanied his 
visits. He always came _ upstairs 
two steps at a time, slowly and with 
a creak at every tread, and there 
was reassurance in the sound and the 
atmosphere he brought into a room. 
It made you think of rides through 
hamlets, gallops over wind-swept turf, 
and gentle pacings home at twilight. 
We credited him with a tenderness 
for Micky, and invented bizarre scenes 
between the two and apocryphal con- 
versations, which fancy flights Micky 
encouraged by stout denials and a 
twittering kind of rage. The stolid 
doctor and his cob; there was little 
of knightly glamour about them, 
and only imps with wild imagination 
could have made a gallant picture of 
the two. The doctor used to run his 
eye appraisingly over Micky from 
head to toe, a semi-professional semi- 
horse-coper glance that noted good 
points and deficiencies, and there 
must have been some underlying 
virtue in the stilted words he spoke, 
because Micky simpered. It all seemed 
mighty commonplace to us, agog for 
emotional display, and Micky’s lack 
of abandon appeared unnatural. 
Courting was no hurried process 
when I wasa boy. It generally entailed 
a deal of walking out, of assignations 
on the railway bridge, and finally 
being ‘cried’ in the kirk. Such 
publicity was not for Micky, nor the 
secluded paths. She had her golden 
dreams like other folk; a little dull for 
want of use, but sterling metal all the 
same, and the encliantment of elfland 
may have bewitched her meditations. 
The little garden lay between the 
garden proper and the house, sheltered 
by a wall upon which roses climbed. 
Old-fashioned roses, yellow teas, and 
perfumed orange blooms, while at 
their feet grew lilies, catmint, violas, 
and stocks. It was Micky’s garden of 
romance, where, after we had gone to 
bed, she would walk quietly in rubber 
over-shoes for fear of damp. She 


never picked a flower, but often paused 
to touch lovingly some half-closed bud. 
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What her thoughts were I can only 
guess. Most likely the same procession 
of phantom shapes from long ago 
passed by as visits me when all the 
world is hushed at eventide. The 
present came as no intruder, but 
transformed and softened by the 
mystic glow that lit the rest, and 
Micky was transformed herself, just 
for a short time till the dew began to 
wet her skirts. Then she would come 
in, undress, hang up her damp attire, 
and go to bed. More dreams, perhaps, 
less refulgent, maybe; a kind of 
intermediate stage to break the shock 
of waking to the commonplace. §o 
you see, Micky was not all opera-bouffe, 
though it has taken time and ripe 
experience to realise that fact, to 
separate the farce from comedy, to 
appreciate the worth twined up in 
motley threads. That galloping knight, 
the doctor, with visions of a pillion 
at his back, was not a wizard with 
love-potions among his brews. He 
never experimented with the unknown, 
but was content to pursue old, well- 
tried methods of his trade. In matters 
of the heart a stethoscope gave-all 
the information he desired, and if 
you took your porridge every day 
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there could not be much wrong. 
Micky took to porridge on medical 
advice, and also had her molar teeth 
pulled out, which made for mutual 
understanding, a beginning, as it were, 
towards a perfect intimacy. Love- 
passages to Jimmie and myself were 
things no decent boy would tolerate, 
and our affections were distributed over 
a wide circle that included parents, 
dogs, ferrets, and John Scott, none of 
whom were unduly sentimental, and if 
we had deeper, unspoken love within 
our hearts it was for the domain in 
which we lived, the beautiful land that 
seemed part of life itself. 

We were in love with life and the 
things about us. Even old lofts and 
cart-sheds shared the great enchant- 
ment, and every swallow’s nest and 
patch of stonecrop on a wall were 
decorations added for us by the kind 
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spirits of the place. A shed with 
rafters to climb upon; a loft with 
rotten floor through which one dropped 
things on the heads of unsuspecting 
people at their work ; indignant owls, 
like crusty patriarchs, muttered resent- 
ment at our prying ways, and starlings 
on the ridge-stones imitated blackbird 
notes. We kept no pets, the terriers 
knew that we belonged to them, and 
every living creature, save the rats, 
was a personal friend to be loved in 
various degrees. One of the gang 
laws had special reference to birds. 
All nests were sacred, except for a 
time those of blackbirds in a garden ; 
put in the end they, too, enjoyed the 
same security as hedge-sparrows, wrens, 
and stankies in the ponds and water- 
ways. We were bird-wardens in 
keeping with the spirit of Arcadia, 
and though our fingers might be 
clumsy our intentions were always 
benevolent. We had our collections, 
all the same; things like skulls and 
skeletons, cherished, not on account 
of their intrinsic worth or beauty, but 
because most small boys have a strange 
taste for the macabre to which such 
relics pander. We dearly coveted a 
human skull, and studied heads on 
Sundays from our pew, wondering 
which would look nicest on a shelf. 
It would have disconcerted the minister 
if he could have read the inner thoughts 
of those who sat so meekly through 
a long discourse. The brain works 
double tides when the body is com- 
pelled to be at rest, and our attention 
fitted round the kirk, from the 
precentor in his pen to the elders with 
their scroopy boots, who collected 
pennies in wooden boxes fixed on 
poles. Bees that mistook flowery 
bonnets for garden plots, and wasps 
disturbing the Sabbath composure of 
the elect; all these things we noted 
as a passing show, mild distractions 
from a droning voice aloft, and then 
our restless minds went off on divers 
quests. The terriers at home, par- 
ticularly young Redwing with the 
sable ears and muzzle that seemed 
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to have been dipped in tar. One had 
a vision of him, a patient little image 
on the doorstep waiting our return, 
nose twitching at the scent of Sunday 
beef, eyes fixed on the corner by the 
holly bush, ears tuned to catch the 
first sounds of our approach. Jimmie’s 
lips would begin to move silently, and.I 
knew what he was chanting to himself : 
a silly little song we used to sing of 
Redwing and his coal-black nose. My 
lips would take up the refrain, our 
eyes would meet, and together with 
rhythmic swaying that increased we 
sang within ourselves :— 
** Oh Jean Batiste pourquoi ? 

Oh Jean Batiste pourquoi ? 


Oh Jean Batiste, wHy have you greased 
My little dog’s nose with tar ? 


Your little dog had a catarrh, 

Your little dog had a catarrh ; 

And THart is the reason why I have greasen 
Your little dog’s nose with tar.” 


Then Micky would give me a jog in 
the ribs. She always sat between us 
in church, and brought our flying 
fancies back to reverence with jogs 
and frowns. At last the big, black 
crow would spread his wings in 
benediction, and the skulls we coveted 
would bob along the road under lum 
hats and glittering jet. There was a 
purposeful set in all those figures 
homeward bound, an impression of 
noses that twitched, like Redwing’s, 
at the thought of Sunday beef. 

The rhyme-stringing habit may have 
come to us as an infection from the 
poetry that breathed throughout our 
land; but our jingles were never 
worthy of the name of poetry. In 
the art of topical verse-making one 
boy in the gang excelled. Long Bob 
Sword was his name, a lanky, wambly 
creature, generally to be found in 
strange attitudes in strange places. 
There was a chain across the river to 
keep cattle from wandering off their 
ground, and over this chain it was 
possible to work one’s way on chest 
and hands. A tricky job that tested 
every faculty, and banished every 
other thought ; yet I have seen Bob 
F2 
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Sword hanging by an arm and leg at 
mid-stream, not in distress, but merely 
lounging in his own peculiar way. High 
in a tree his attitudes would make one’s 
blood run cold, and on the house- 
rigging he was like a cat. Inspiration 
is drawn from many sources, and Bob 
seemed to capture his while swinging 
upside down. In the meadows he lay 
upon his back, disjointed to all appear- 
ance, limbs flung wide in utter relaxa- 
tion, his pale-blue eyes fixed upon 
something in the air he saw, but which 
to us was invisible. We knew Bob 
would presently begin, and kept silent 
so as not to break the spell. Then, 
without effort seemingly, his rhymes 
would flow ; an even kind of monotone, 
a word stressed here and there, but 
no striving for effects; just a voice 
idling gently on, mingling with the 
hum of bees among clover-heads. His 
verses were all about farms, the work 
on farms throughout the seasons, and 
everywhere there stalked one clearly 
defined character dominating the rest. 
An elderly farm-hand, a sage, a cynic ; 
one of those whose sayings are quoted 
when ploughmen take their ‘ten 
o'clock’ against a dyke, or by the 
fireside at night review the happenings 
of a busy day. He was ‘ Faither’ 
in Bob’s narratives, always raised a 
little above his compeers on a stack, 
on a haycock, or some other elevated 
stance whence he could “‘ glower doun 
upon them a’.”’ I know that glowering 
down so well, the ironic, semi-benevo- 
lent expression of faces whisker-fringed 
that regard one from a cart piled high 
with straw, or from the lofty eminence 
of granary doors. Bob’s father was a 
type we recognised with grins, a more 
convincing type than heroes of romance. 

Heroes belonged to stanzas rather 
than to life, and one could not imagine 
them stepping down to mix with 
ordinary mortals. In the little garden, 
perhaps, they came tittuping in gay 
attire past Micky sentimentalising at 
dusk. She worshipped heroes, and 


could make one out of nothing in 
particular, so that she would see no 
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incongruity if at the tail-end of g 
gallant throng came riding the stocky 
doctor on his old grey cob. With 
us she felt it right to tone down 
enthusiasms, to give us pattern heroes 
from ‘‘The Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
or Tennyson. Into the dim realms of 
her own romantic world she never 
admitted us, nor would the annals of 
Bob Sword have seemed to her 
romance. Not even ‘ Faither ’ glower. 
ing with a pitchfork on the threshing 
mill. Her knights must all be gentle. 
men, and honest working people must 
be content with sober worth. ‘Not 
quite nice’’ or “‘not pretty’ were 
her comments on the stories of gang 
life we brought into her prim domain 
from the burgeoning slums of Arcady, 
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and ever before her rose the spectre 
of John Scott’s grandmother and 
spellbound pigs, and evil eyes. Micky, 
with the monstrous accusation rankling 
in her mind, was shy of making farm- 
yard friends, which deprived her of 
some simple pleasures. Chickens, 
ducks, and larger creatures behind 
bars she loved to feed and diffidently 
scratch, but cows in fields or playful 
goats she feared exceedingly. The 
goats had something akin to witchcraft 
in their characters, an unholy aptitude 
for popping bearded heads above stone 
walls, and dragging chains about at 
darksome hours. They were familiars 
of old Mrs Scott, leaping upon corn- 
bins at feeding-time, playing peep-bo 
round her wincey skirts, and always 
with a hint of knowing more than 
beasts should know. 

Jimmie and I were baffling to Micky. 
She honestly tried to share our interests 
and to find pleasure in what gave us 
delight, but her efforts were hindered 
by a persistent desire to know the 
reasons for what we did. There were 
no reasons, and no ready answer to 
that questing ‘ why ?’ and we adopted 
the gang expression, ‘jist,’ which 
amplified might mean: I wander as 
the spirit moves me, fettered by no 
premeditated plan; with open mind 
and eyes to catch an impulse from 4 
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flying bird, a shadow in the fern, or 
sound among the reeds beside a 
stream. You couldn’t explain all that 
to Micky, and it would not have 
made sense in any case, so we just said 
‘jist’ and Micky said, ‘quite so.’ 
Perhaps she did understand a little 
pit. Skeleton leaves were her con- 
tribution to our grisly hobby for 
collecting bones, but they had never 
worn fur or feathers, nor loved and 
fought and met their end on bare 
hillsides or near the mouths of tunnelled 
dens. Green leaves and the play of 
light on living plants we understood, 
but a leaf skeleton was only a reminder 
of something past and gone, lacking 
the expectant promise of the buds 
that took their place. I have come 
across old scrapbooks dating from 
those days, in which Micky had 
gummed skeleton leaves. Very care- 
fully done, and names written under- 
neath. First the English name, then 
the Latin name in brackets, but never 
a hint of the familiar names we knew 
them by. In spring the snowdrops 
would be there, and tufts of primroses. 
Micky again ; hardly the spirit of spring, 
but feeling something of the stirring 
life about her, catching gleams of 
sunlight on her specs, tripping where 
the prostrate bracken lay. 

Springtime brought a wealth of such 
nosegays to the house, tight little 
bundles with an air of strangulation in 
their pose, their contours broken by 
upstanding spikes of green. Micky’s 
oblations to the gods of home set on 
mantelpieces, or among the books 
and papers of a desk. She kept a 
handy duster for mopping up spilt 
water when vases overturned, and as 
the flowers faded she culled new 
offerings. The powers that be awak- 
ened from winter hibernation at the 
touch of spring. Fresh cretonnes 
suddenly appear, flowery similitudes 
with a shoppy smell, and old men 
made rumbling noises in the chimneys 
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with long brooms, while jackdaws 
waited to frustrate their work. Young 
Moudie would be out again, the 
tramps and besom-makers, and here 
and there a long-missed figure wandered 
back from distant parts. A soldier 
on leave, a sailor from the sea, and 
all of them seeking anew their favourite 
haunts, the loanings and the bridge 
beside the mill, with just a shade of 
fear within their hearts lest some of 
the old be changed, something gone on 
which their memories liked to dwell. 
It is good to look back upon those days 
when the hour-glass measured periods 
of happiness, and the reaper was @ 
man we knew, John Laidlaw, switching 
thistles off the dairy park. 

Following up the history of lives is 
often a depressing occupation. A 
schoolmaster once said to me, “ They 
are never so nice again as they are 
now,’ and he was speaking of small 
boys, very much as we were then in 
the Arcadian days. Spots of glory 
stand out here and there in after-life, 
as when Young Moudie crashed in 
flames over an enemy town, and Bob 
Sword won a ploughing match. But 
most of those gay imps have settled 
into humdrum ways, tending flocks 
and herds, following the trades at 
which their forebears worked. I have 
just seen John Scott pass the window, 
a@ sturdy figure with an air of grave 
responsibility. He has fulfilled the 
promise of his earlier years, and in 
his attitude to me I note but little 
change. I can visualise his future to 
the end, the steadfast and untroubled 
march from able-bodied manhood to 
serene old age, when he, like John 
Laidlaw, will switch thistles in a 
field, or lean upon a gate and talk 
with passers-by. As for Jimmie and 
myself, the land we cherished is still 
there for us, and at the gate we drop 
a weight of years, rejoining those we 
left behind. They never change, and 
Micky at the door is just the same, 





CHAUCER: ORNITHOLOGIST. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


WHEN s0 fine a craftsman as Thomas 
Bewick makes the statement “that a 
good naturalist cannot be a bad man,” 
and appends to it his ‘“ woodcut” 
signature (as you may see in the 
Preface to his ‘ British Birds,’ Part IT.), 
I, for one, would no more dream of 
disputing it than I would gainsay Sir 
Isaac Newton’s private opinion about 
apples. The converse of his statement, 
however, is not necessarily true. Good 
men can easily be bad naturalists, and 
in the past they frequently were. 
They were credulous, too, and uncritical 
to an extent that nowadays seems little 
short of miraculous. Ancient bird-lore, 
in fact, was as often wrong as right, 
whereas modern ornithologies, with 
rare exceptions, are more often right 
than wrong. It would perhaps be 
going too far to say with the authors 
of ‘1066 and All That’ that ancient 
bird-lore is “wrong but romantic” 
and modern ornithologies “right but 
ridiculous.” ‘“‘ Ridiculous” is not the 
word. When we consider the strange 
mixture of jargon and telegraphese in 
which they are written (to mention 
names would be invidious), “‘ unread- 
able ” is nearer the mark. 

I suppose that the earliest attempt 
at an ornithology in English is Chaucer’s 
poem “ The Assemblee ” or “ Parlement 
of Foules,” or, rather, some half-dozen 
out of the ninety-nine stanzas of which 
that poem consists—forty-two lines 
out of 695. These few stanzas are 
eminently readable, but accurate they 
are not. Bird-lore is a better name 
for them than ornithology; and as 
Chaucer’s complete works are not on 
everybody’s shelf, as “The Parlement 
of Foules,” though it begins with the 
unforgettable line, “The life so short, 


the craft so long to learn,” is less known 
than the “ Canterbury Tales,” I propose 
to quote them here in full. Befor 
doing so I should mention that th 
poet, at the end of a somewhat lengthy 
introduction—Chaucer, like Sir Walter 
Scott, is a slow starter—arrives at last 
“in a lande upon a hill of floures,” 
where “the Noble Goddesse Nature” 
is about to preside, upon St Valentine's 
Day, over an assemblage of birds of all 
kinds who have come together t 
choose their mates. 


“. .. Earth, sea and tree and every lake 
So full was that unneth (scarcely) there was 
space 
For me to stand, so full was all the place.” 


The old belief that all birds pair on 
St Valentine’s Day (14th February) 
still persists among country-folk, and, 
so far as our few resident species are 
concerned—the common partridge for 
example—it is not very far from the 
truth. 

Chaucer, in beginning what I have 
ventured to call his ornithology, tells 
us how each bird takes up its appointed 
place :— 


“That is to say, the foules of ravine (birds of 
prey) 

Were highest set, and then the foules smale, 

That eaten as that nature would encline, 

As worm or thing, of which I tell no tale, 

But water foule sat lowest in the dale, 

And foules that liveth by sced sat on the grene, 

And that so many that wonder was to sene. 


There might men the royal egle find, 

That with his sharpe look perseth the son, 

And other egles of a lower kind, 

Of which that clerkes well divisen con ; 

There was the tyrant with his fethers don (dun) 

And grene, I mean the Goshauke that doth 
pine (pain) 

To birdes, for his outragious ravine. 





1 T am perforce using Tyrwhitt’s 1843 edition, because, in Spain where I am writing this, 


I can lay my hand on no later or better edition. 
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The gentle faucon, that with fete distreineth 
The King’s hand, the hardy sperhauke eke 

The quailes foe, the merlion that peineth 
Himself full oft the larke for to seke, 

There was the dove, with her eyen meke, 

The jelous swan, ayenst his deth that singeth, 
The oul eke, that of deth the bode bringeth. 


The crane, the geaunt, with his trompe’s 
goune, 

The thief the chough, and the chattring pie, 

The scorning jaye, the eles (eel’s) foe the 
heroune, 

The false lapwing, full of trecherie, 

The stare, that counsaile can bewrie, 

The tame ruddocke, and the coward kite, 

The cock that horiloge is of thorpes lite (little). 


The sparowe Venus’ son, and the nightingale 

That clepeth (calleth) forth the fresh leaves 
new, 

The swalowe, murdrer of the bees smale 

That maken honie of floures fresh of hew, 

The wedded turtell with his herte true, 

The pecocke, with his angel fethers bright, 

The fesaunt, secorner of the cock by night. 


The waker (watchful) gose, the cuckowe ever 
unkind, 

The popingey, full of delicasy, 

The drake, stroier of his own kind, 

The stork, wreker of aduoutry (adultery), 

The hote cormeraunt full of glctony, 

The ravin and the crowe, with her voice of 
care, 

The throstell olde, and the frostie feldefare.”’ 


Having mentioned with remarkable 
ingenuity thirty-six different species 
in about as many lines, Chaucer wearies 
of particularity and winds up :— 

“What should I say ? Of foules of every kind, 

That in this world have fethers and stature, 


Men might in that place assembled find 
Before that noble Goddess of Nature: ” 


and then he gets down to the main 
business of his poem, a lengthy discus- 
sion, which is no present concern of ours, 
about the most fitting mate for Dame 
Nature’s particular pet, the “ formell ” 
(female) eagle she carries on her hand. 

What will, I think, at once strike 
any zoologist who reads the first stanza 
quoted is, that Chaucer arrays his 
birds in the same order as ornitholo- 
gists made use of in later times. He 
begins with the birds of prey ; he ends 
with the waterfowl; while all those 
birds that live on worms and things, 
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and the seed- 
eaters, occupy the middle place. In the 
eighteenth century Thomas Pennant, 
Gilbert White’s correspondent, adopted 
this order in his ‘ British Zoology,’ and 
Thomas Bewick followed him. The 
same arrangement persists through 
Gould, Yarrell, Meyer and Morris, and 
it is only quite recently that modern 
systematists removed the birds of prey 
from their premier place to make room 
for the large Passerine Order from 
raven to wren; at the same time the 
waterfowl, which formerly held the 
lowest place, were displaced by the 
game birds, a group which Chaucer 
elsewhere delightfully calls the ‘ Vola- 
tile” 1—a name many an indifferent 
shot will endorse. Chaucer, like Pen- 
nant, was undoubtedly acquainted with 
Pliny’s ‘Natural History’ and with 
Pliny’s division of the birds—“ The 
Class Aves ”—into three orders : ? first, 
the birds with hooked talons, such as 
our birds of prey; second, the birds 
with plain straight toes, a group 
which, within indefinite limits, includes 
all hen-footed fowls; and third, the 
birds with webbed feet—dgulls, terns, 
ducks, geese, and so on. It was no 
doubt because of Pliny’s high authority 
that Chaucer and later naturalists were 
faithful to this arrangement, and so 
far we find Chaucer abiding by an 
already established rule. Only when 
we come to the particular birds which 
Chaucer selects for mention do we find 
him following his own bent. After the 
preliminary and almost necessary men- 
tion of the royal eagle, king of birds, 
and “other Egles of a lower kind,” he 
names next the goshawk, the falcon 
gentle (peregrine), the sparrow-hawk, 
and the merlin; unquestionably 
because these were the four species 
most commonly trained for the then 
universal sport of falconry. After 
them, Pliny’s order is abandoned and 
all the other birds appear higgledy- 
piggledy according to the exigencies of 
metre or rhyme. 


“the foules smale” 





1 In the Shipman’s Tale. 





2 Pliny. Nat. Hist., Bk. X., Chap. XI. 
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In addition to their names, Chaucer 
gives to each bird a few words, some- 
times a single word only, of description. 
They remind us of nothing so much 
as the vignettes of Thomas Bewick— 
the humble magician who could pack 
all the charm of rural England into 
half a hand’s-breadth’s space. For 
Chaucer likewise is a seer—an observer 
—and even the least of his descriptions 
makes a picture—often a picture 
“flowering in a lonely word.” In 
Chaucer, Linnzus would have found 
a colleague after his own heart. In 
the famous Tenth Edition of his 
‘Systema Nature’ (1759), the great 
Swedish naturalist attempted the Pro- 
crustean task of describing each item 
of his immense catalogue in two words 
only. Out of this endeavour grew the 
system of binomial nomenclature which 
remained the joy of biologists until, 
only the other day, they substituted 
for it—“ not without dust and heat ”— 
the more precise and definite trinomial 
system now in vogue. Had Linnzus 
known Chaucer’s picturesque epithets 
he would, I believe, have gladly availed 
himself of their help. What could be 
better, for example, than the “ hardy” 
sparrow-hawk, where “hardy,” of 
course, signifies “‘ bold ”’ or “‘ dashing ” ; 
the “ scorning”’ jay, which is so neat a 
description of this bird’s querulous 
screech ; “‘the thief” the chough, by 
which name Chaucer, I feel sure, 
intends the jackdaw ; the “ chattering” 
pie, more obvious perhaps, but very 
true to the magpie’s Aristophanic 
Brek-ek-ex ; the “tame” ruddocke— 
our familiar robin; and the “ waker,”’ 
or watchful, goose, though here Chaucer 
is probably thinking of the sentinel 
geese of the Capitol, not the very wild 
geese so many of us have chased in 
vain. Admirable, too, is the ‘‘ unkind” 
cuckoo, when we remember that unkind 
means unnatural—the sense in which 
Chaucer elsewhere uses this word!; 


Chaucer : Ornithologist. 
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equally admirable is the “frosty” 
fieldfare, although, to a Swede like 
Linnezus, this epithet would have leg 
point than it has to an Englishman, 
because to England the fieldfare is 
winter visitor from Scandinavia. Legs 
telling, but still happy, are the “jealous” 
swan, recalling as it does the extreme 
fussiness of a nesting pair; the 
“wedded,” or, as we should say, 
uxorious turtle-dove; the “ coward” 
kite, a brutally true description of this 
handsome but “ignoble” hawk; and 
the “hot” cormorant, although this 
epithet at first sight is none too clear, 
I think Chaucer had in mind a cormo. 
rant “hanging himself out to dry ” on 
a rock, his spread wet wings suggesting 
perspiration due to “ glotony.” 

Some, indeed, of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tions are confessedly ambiguous. To 
use his own expressive phrase, he 
speaks at times “in amphibologies.” 
Though we readily understand his 
eagle’s fabled ability to gaze unblink- 
ing at the sun, how can we construe 
intelligibly “the stare (starling) that 
counsaile can bewrie,” “the storke 
wreker of aduoutry,” and “the drake 
stroier of his own kind”? According 
to the glossary the verb “to bewrie” 
means “‘ to discover,” and the intention 
of the whole phrase is, I presume, to 
call up a picture of that noisy assembly 
—murmuration is the correct term *— 
of starlings which takes place each 
dawn and dusk. But what of the other 
two? If “wreker of aduoutry” and 
“stroier of his owne kind” were clues 
in a crossword puzzle, should we ever 
guess the answers to be “stork” and 
“drake”? I doubt it. The stork, it 
is true, in nursery legend brings babies 
to the chimney-pots; the drake, 
though no cannibal, takes no part in 
nidification or the rearing of his young. 
But whether or no this has anything 
to do with it is, admit, beyond my ken. 

Chaucer has a poor opinion of the 





1 In the Pardoner’s Tale, where Chaucer speaks of Lot’s misfortune (in Gen. xix. 30, et seq.) 
as unkindly—i.e., unnatural. 


2 “Murmuration” is the correct noun of assembly for starlings according to the Boke oi 
St Albans, 1492, 
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duck’s morality. When, later in this 
poem, the turtle-dove speaks senti- 
mentally of conjugal fidelity, the duck 
breaks in rudely, “ ‘ Well ybourded ’ 
(jested), quod the duck, ‘ by my hat!’” 
and goes on to say that there are more 
stars in the sky than a pair, or, as we 
should put it, more than one pebble 
on the beach. It reminds me of the 
old sad story of a man and wife who 
took a walk along the Serpentine in 
spring. She shows him a mallard 
drake making fervent love to a duck, 
and wants to know why he no longer 
performs his conjugal duties as assidu- 
ously. Her grievance persists the full 
length of the Serpentine and back, 
to where, as she is quick to point out, 
the same stout drake is still engrossed 
in dalliance with a duck. The man 
takes in the scene with stolid lack- 


lustre eyes and then, for the first time, 


breaks silence. “It is not,” he says, 
“the same duck,” and turns gloomily 
away. 

These are not our only puzzles. 
Why, we may well ask, does Chaucer 
call the throstle old, and the popingey 
(which is the parrot) full of delicacy ; 
and why, oh why, does he accuse the 
luckless lapwing of being false and 
full of treachery? The first of these 
cruxes is beyond my guessing. Except 
for a corruption of the text, “olde” 
for “‘loude” (compare “ Rime of Sir 
Thopas,” stanza 10), I can think of 
no answer other than the obviously 
impossible one that the name “‘throstle” 
is, as it so chances, of extreme antiquity. 
It is one of the three English bird- 
names that derive from an ancient 
Aryan root—the root Torsdo; the 
other two birds which share this Aryan 
distinction being the drake and goose. 
But of this Chaucer could hardly be 
aware. The popingey’s delicacy admits 
a simpler solution. The parrot was 
known to Europe at least as early as 
Alexander the Great. Ancient Romans 
kept parrots in gaudy cages and at 
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times ate them. One Roman Emperor 
—my authority is Professor Alfred 
Newton—fed them to his lions. A 
small green parrot in East Africa is, 
as I know from experience, excellent 
eating and indistinguishable from the 
green fruit-pigeon (vinago) with which 
it commonly consorts. Chaucer, how- 
ever, is not referring to the parrot as 
a table delicacy. The word “ delicacy ” 
means to him “ pleasure” or “ amuse- 
ment,” ? and all that he is doing is 
to commend the parrot as an entertain- 
ing pet. 

We come now to the false lapwing. 
Never was bird so abused as this. We 
eat, or rather ate, its eggs in ruthless 
quantities ; colour-protectionists regard 
it with ill-concealed dislike because 
when sitting on its eggs in a bare 
meadow it is about as conspicuous as 
Scott’s Monument in Edinburgh; to 
add insult to injury, Tennyson heart- 
lessly dubs the bird “‘ wanton,” whereas 
it is, in truth, noticeably monogamous, 
and out of the ordinary faithful to its 
young. This last trait is, I imagine, 
the key to our riddle. The lapwing 
is one of those histrionic birds which 
“sham wounded” when their chicks 
are in danger ; but to call her treacher- 
ous on that account, as I fear Chaucer 
intends, is to confuse falsehood with 
fidelity. I remember once a lapwing 
flying about my head in an agony of 
apprehension for her little ones. Being 
in the air, a pretence that her wing was 
broken was clearly out of the question, 
but she could, and did, convincingly 
pretend that she had a broken leg, 
dangling it deliberately before my eyes. 

Those few of Chaucer’s descriptions 
that are inaccurate he got as a rule 
from books. Pliny, or else Pliny 
talking through Aristotle’s hat, is his 
main source of supply.  Pliny’s 
‘Natural History’ with its fantastic 
errors about birds and _ animals, 
together with its long-unquestioned 
authority, gained the doubtful honour 





+ In the Monk’s Tale, where Nero is described as burning Rome for his “ delicacy "—i.e., 


amusement, 
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of holding up, or at any rate hindering, 
the natural evolution of zoological 
studies for something like fifteen cen- 
turies. From this book Chaucer got 
his information about the swan 
“ayenst his deth that  singeth,” 
although it is only fair to say that 
Pliny refuses to believe it.1_ From this 
book also Chaucer got the idea that 
the owl is a messenger of death.’ 
The hair-raising screech of the barn 
owl—and it is, at close quarters, 
terrifying—was the undoubted origin 
of the banshee—that invisible spectre 
which was wont to wail horribly about 
a house the night before its owner died. 

About a hundred years ago a large 
mansion in the North Country was 
haunted by a banshee. Its owner was 
extravagant and hospitable. He had 
mortgaged his whole estate to the last 
limit, but still kept open house. One 
night when he had the usual house- 
party the banshee started to wail, 
keeping everybody awake. Next morn- 
ing the guests came down to breakfast 
in no easy frame of mind. It is difficult 
without practice to greet tactfully one 
who is about to die. Their host was 
late, but finally came in cheerfully 
apologetic for his delay. His agent, 
he explained, had come to tell him 
that his next-door neighbour, the man 
who held all the mortgages on the 
estate, had died three hours before. 
The banshee—a remarkably discerning 
bird—knew quite well who really 
owned the place. 

To which of many classical authors 
Chaucer owed his reference to the 
sparrow as the Son of Venus it is not 
easy to determine. Pliny says of the 
sparrow that it is “‘ but short-lived ”"— 
I quote Philemon Holland’s translation 
of 1601—‘‘howbeit lecherous as the 
best.” > Chaucer almost certainly owed 
something to Pliny for his exquisite 
picture of the nightingale calling forth 
the fresh new leaves with its song. 
Pliny, on the nightingale, is unusually 
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eloquent and, for once, very nearly 
reliable. Again one wonders where 
Chaucer got his ‘‘ dove with eyen meke ” ; 
it was certainly not from his ow 
observation. The ring-dove or common 
wood-pigeon has the cold calculating 
eyes of a barn-yard hen, as Bewick 
recorded to perfection in his woodcut. 
And it is only the soft crooning of 
tame pigeons—descendants all of the 
wild rock-dove—that distracts atten. 
tion from their hard self-seeking eyes, 

Pausing but an instant to note that 
swallows do not, to the best of my 
belief, eat bees, we will dwell no longer 
on Chaucer’s inaccuracies and borrow. 
ings which, more often than not, are 
coincident. We will turn rather to 
those felicities of description of which 
he is the undisputed master. 


goshawk, as I have done (her name was 

Jezebel), will delight in :-— 

**.. the tyrant with his fethers don (dun) 
And grene (surely an error for grey),® I mean 


the Goshauke that doth pine (pain) 
To birdes for his outragious ravine.” 


Outragious ravine! In all her days 
Jezebel never missed the rabbit at 
which she was flown. It is evident 
that when Chaucer speaks of falcon 
gentle, sparrow-hawk or merlin, he 
has trained, not wild birds in mind; 
and what he says of them appeal 
more to a falconer than to an orni- 
thologist. The quail, when formerly 
it was common in England, was an 
ideal quarry for the sparrow-hawk—a 
bird as temperamental to train, a3 
difficult to keep in good fettle as the 
delicate little merlin is the reverse. 
Manageable though the merlin is, the 
man who can train a cast, or pair, of 
them to take a spry old lark in October 
(which differs widely from the weak 
moulting bird of August) has achieved 
something of a triumph—a triumph 
only surpassed as a spectacle by the 
successful flight of a trained peregrine 
after rook, peewit, or gull. 





1 Pliny. Nat. Hist., Bk. X., Chap. XXIII. 


3 Ibid., Bk. X., Chap. XXXVI. 


2 Ibid., Bk. X., Chap. XII. 
« Ibid., Bk. X., Chap. XXIX. 


5 Chaucer speaks of Sir Thopas riding with “ grey Goshauke on honde.” 
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To Chaucer and his contemporaries 
the bird we know as the peregrine 
was always the gentle falcon. In his 
day the adjective “peregrine” was 
applicable only to those full-grown 
falcons caught while on passage for the 
falconers’ use. Not until a later date 
did falconers come to call such birds 
either ‘‘ passage-hawks”’ or, when in 
adult plumage, “haggards.” The 
origin of this latter name (it is older 
than Shakespeare) is uncertain. That 
it had anything to do with “ hedges,” 
as the dictionary (Webster’s) suggests, 
I cannot believe. Its most convincing, 
but far-fetched, derivation is from the 
Hebrew “ hagar,” wild. In Chaucer’s 
usage the word gentle applied to 
knight or falcon does not suggest 
gentleness in our modern sense as much 
as nobility—a nobility more of char- 
acter than of birth. Those fortunate 
ones who have flown a trained peregrine 
will agree that not even Chaucer’s 
genius for the fitting word can better 
the stock epithet “gentle” for this 
most noble falcon. 

Further enchanting vignettes of 
Chaucer’s making will be found in 
such vivid phrases as, “the crane, 
the giant, with his trumpet’s sound,” 
“the eel’s foe, the heroune,” and the 
“cocke that horiloge is of thorpes lite,” 
or, in modern language, “the clock 
of little villages.” We are apt to forget 
that clocks are older than Chaucer. 
Canterbury Cathedral had its chiming 
clock at least forty years before Chaucer 
was born.? 

“The fesaunt scorner of the cocke by 
night”? and “the crowe with his voice 
of care” have the true “ countryman ” 
ring. Just as the cock, chanticleer, 
crows at dawn, so the pheasant crows 
at sunset before he climbs to roost. 
In the days when the distance between 
town and country was but a step, 
Chaucer must often have heard him, 
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and after dusk the jarring caw of the 
late-roosting carrion-crow. No word 
more accurately expresses its sound 
than the word he chooses—“ care.” 
As happy is his choice when, in Troilus 
and Criseyde, he speaks of the raven’s 
“‘qualm.” Pronounce that word in a 
gruff baritone and at once you get the 
raven’s croak, 

Chaucer’s line, “The pecocke with 
his angel fethers bright,” gives rise to 
an interesting speculation. If, as 
seems probable, “The Parlement of 
Foules” was written about 1381 to 
celebrate the betrothal of the boy 
king Richard II. to Anne of Bohemia; 
and if, as is possible, though by no 
means universally accepted, the Wilton 
Dyptych (now in the National Gallery) 
was painted in celebration of the same 
event, may we not legitimately suppose, 
or, at least, play with the idea, that 
Chaucer saw and admired this loveliest 
of all small pictures and got his epithet 
“angel” from the heavenly (yes, 
heavenly) blue of the eleven angels in 
the right-hand panel? The “colours” 
of this angel team are as brilliant, 
as royal a blue, as the peacock’s neck 
and breast; and the whole picture, 
saints, king, virgin-mother, angels, and 
gold-diapered background, glows with 
all the radiant colouring of the pea- 
cock’s “fethers bright.” 

Such speculations carry us beyond 
our present purpose. Already we 
have said enough to show that, for the 
days in which he lived, Chaucer was a 
good naturalist, or, at any rate, an 
uncommonly good observer. If that, 
and the capacity to give endless delight 
to others, is the true measure of good- 
ness, Thomas Bewick would assuredly 
allow that there have been few better 
men than “learned” Chaucer—the 
poet “ who first with harmony informed 
the language of our fathers ” * and told 
inimitable tales. 





1 See E. B. Michell’s ‘ Art and Practice of Hawking ’ (Methuen, 1900), p. 19. 
2 It was installed in 1292. Chaucer was born between 1330 and 1340. 
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I. A BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


A sSOU’WESTER of medium strength 
was making itself felt unpleasantly 
on board this Special Service ship far 
out in the Atlantic. Her almost 
prehistoric six-inch guns, a_ rust- 
streaked coat of service grey, and 
the dirty fluttering remnants of a 
white ensign did not, and possibly 
were not intended to make her look 
like a warship. Her fine lines for’rd, 
her tiered decks crenellated with 
lifeboats, the prominent funnel and 
samson posts, all spoke of a peace- 
time passenger run as regular as that 
of a railway train. But now she 
steered a course that led to no known 
harbour. 

H.M.S. Lambridge, as she appeared 
in the Navy List, was patrolling a 
large square of sea miles in the North 
Atlantic, to intercept and destroy 
enemy blockade-runners or surface 
raiders. 

It might be said in passing that 
there were few aboard who doubted 
that if a raider was encountered, the 
ship to be destroyed would probably 
be the Lambridge. For these old guns 
of theirs were nearly smooth-bore, 
and with the shell well rammed home 
one could still see daylight seeping 
through the barrel. Accurate shooting 
could not be expected even by the 
most optimistic, while the ammuni- 
tion supply could only be called 
primitive. 

This great area of patrol, so small 
a speck on the vast spaces of the 
Atlantic, was indeed too small to 
satisfy the Captain of the Lambridge. 
Captain Cornelius Cherry, D.S.C., R.N. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


(Ret.), did not consider that his area 
covered any part of the likely tracks 
of an enemy ship. This opinion he 
maintained stoutly, if tactlessly, in 
speech and writing. His aggressive 
attitude was particularly anroying to 
his opposite number, Captain John 
Chumly, O.B.E., R.N. (Ret.), of H.M.S. 
Trojan, & stately ex-Red Funnel liner 
on similar employment. For these 
two gallant officers were reputed to 
have hated the sight of each other 
since their cadet days in the distant 
past. 

The Trojan’s area now was a good 
one: an area through which an enemy 
vessel would probably pass to make 
the western coast of France. At 
least that is what Captain Cherry 
thought, and what he had told Captain 
Chumly on one of their, luckily, rare 
meetings ashore. 

Both were now out on patrol: a 
patrol dreary, uncomfortable, and 
endless; a patrol which promised 
little chance of action to those two 
fire-eaters. Their fierce rivalry, how- 
ever, added zest to their fighting 
spirit. 


In the wardroom of the Lambridge 
only a few officers remained; for 
dinner was over and the watch-keepers 
off watch had departed to their cabins 
to collect what sleep they could. The 
ship rolled slowly, purposefully, 
with now and then a heavy pitch, 
and in the wardroom the creaking, 
the groaning, and the various minute 
rattles of a protesting ship became a 
faint lullaby in which the ‘ Doc’ 
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and the ‘ Pusser’ were playing a 
hazardous game of chess. 

A door swung open and the Pilot 
stepped in, slamming the door shut 
behind him, his oilskins gleaming 
wetly as he removed a dripping 
sou’ wester. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed noisily, 
rapping on the trap-hatch. “A 
dirty night. Steward! A glass of 
beer!”’ His rolling r’s proclaimed his 
nationality. 

“Are we holding this course all 
night, Jock ?’ asked the Doc, holding 
the chess-board in place with one 
hand. 

** We are that,’’ the Pilot answered 
wryly, “‘and it’s taking us out of 
our area into the Trojan’s. The 
Old Man’s poaching on the strength 
of a hunch that the suspicious ship 
reported off Norohna will be making 
for Cape St Vincent.” 

‘“* When does he expect to run into 
her ?’’ asked the Pusser, abandoning 
the remnants of his concentration on 
the game. 

“During the night,’ said Jock; 
“but,’? he added, ‘‘ unless she is a 
fast ship she couldn’t get here in the 
time.” 

‘“* What’s she meant to be ?”’ asked 
the Doc. ‘“‘ Raider or runner ?”’ 

“Dunno. Might be either or neither. 
It was a South American aircraft 
report, and they’re not infallible.” 

Jock produced his evil briar as a 
sign that his conversational powers 
were expended, and the game of chess 
was resumed. 

Up in the darkness of the upper 
bridge, lit only by the faint glimmer of 
the binnacle, Captain Cherry turned 
to the 0.0.W. 

“Tl be in my sea cabin, Cromer. 
Call me at once if any contact is made, 
and, anyway, at 0300.”’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” the 0.0.W. replied, 
and as the buzzer of the Radar 
cabinet rang, he added, “Just a 
minute, sir! A Radar report coming 
through.” 
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** Target 
started.”’ 

Captain Cornelius Cherry rubbed 
his hands, and in the dim glow of the 
binnacle a rare smile creased his lined 
face. ‘‘That’s the blighter!’’ he 
growled ; ‘‘ we should contact him in 
an hour. We'll go to action stations 
in half an hour’s time. Tell the office 
to report the plot every five minutes. 
Course 236° until we can estimate his 
course.” Under his breath he mut- 
tered, ‘“‘I hope that blasted Trojan 
don’t pick him up.” 

With guns’ crews closed up and 
extra look-outs posted, the Lambridge 
was now fast closing the unknown 
vessel. The rain had gone, but still 
heavy black cloud swept across the 
sky, leaving the night black and 
turbulent. There would be few sur- 
vivors from the loser. 

On the port wing bridge Captain 
Cherry gazed ahead estimating the 
maximum visibility of a dark hull. 

“Visibility about six thousand, 
Guns,”’ he decided at last; “ but 
one always overestimates at night. 
Give ’em range for the night five 
thousand.”’ 

** Aye, aye, sir,’ Guns replied, and 
passed it down to the control-room. 

The reports from the plot were 
coming up to the bridge regularly, 
and now the ship must be almost in 
sight. Every available eye strove to 
penetrate the darkness for some indica- 
tion of her approach. It seemed 
uncanny that she should come so 
straight to her alert and waiting 
enemy, so straight through the track- 
less, heaving blackness, unsuspecting 
and unalarmed. 

“Stand-by with the challenge, 
Yeoman !’’ ordered Captain Cherry, 
still peering through his binoculars on 
the expected bearing. 

On the bridge and behind the guns 
was an eager tenseness. For most 
this would be their first action with a 
surface craft, their first chance to 
show what they could do with these 
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old guns. For if this vessel, now 
approaching so unsuspiciously, was 
indeed a raider, they knew they would 
have to fight hard. 

To them all, subconsciously perhaps, 
was borne the realisation of Fisher’s 
maxim: that they must hit first, hit 
hard, and keep on hitting. Even the 
plunging ship seemed, in this moment, 
to steady herself as if to assist the gun- 
layers in the coming ordeal. 

“Ship bearing Red one five!” 
The Yeoman’s voice held a note of 
pride that he had been the first to 
sight the enemy. 

“Target Red one five. Range 050. 
Deflection twelve left. All guns 
ready !”’ 

Captain Cherry ordered the Yeoman 
to challenge, and at once the faint 
blue light flickered its vital purport 
over the restless shadows of the 
ocean. Thrice the signal was passed, 
and thrice it remained unanswered. 


**Guns!”’ cried the skipper, ‘“‘ I’m. 


going to swing her off thirty degrees 
to starboard to get all guns to 
bear.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,’ Guns answered 
happily, passing the necessary infor- 
mation to the control position. The 
ship swung slowly, hesitatingly, and 
a sheet of stinging spindrift swept over 
the high bridge. 


“Open fire!’ bellowed Captain 
Cherry. 
**Shoot!’’ Guns passed down the 


executive order to the waiting gun- 
layers. 

The ragged orange blaze lit up the 
grim faces on the bridge, blinding 
momentarily the ardent gaze of those 
who looked, while the ship shuddered 
to the recoil. 


*“Down four hundred. Shoot!” 


Guns remembered his closing rate. 
** Target altering course to port, sir! ”’ 
And indeed the black smudge which 
was the other ship could just be 
made out swinging to port under 
full helm to come upon a parallel 
course to the Lambridge. 
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To Captain Cherry this was signifi- 
cant that the other ship was going 
to fight. This proved it to be a raider 
and not a blockade-runner. And yet, 
he mused, a raider usually made a 
running fight of it if faced with 
opposition; for it was imperative 
that she should escape without curtail- 
ment of speed, otherwise she became 
an easy prey to other ocean patrols. 
This fellow was clearly squaring up 
for a stand-up fight. Strange! 

The flash of her broadside came to 
confirm his reasoning, but the shells 
whistled high over the poop. 

But Guns and his gunlayers were 
on the target now, and the red flash 
of detonation against the dark hull 
showed that they were hitting at last. 
As her superstructure was hit by a 
shell a dim radiance was cast over the 
upperworks so that her funnel gleamed 
palely against the darkness, and in 
that split second the Pilot, drop- 
ing his binoculars, whirled on the 
skipper. 

“‘Cease firing, sir!’’ he shouted 
hoarsely. ‘‘ By God, it’s the Trojan!” 

His keen eyes had recognised that 
unmistakable funnel in that tiny 
fraction of time. 

Captain Cherry passed his tongue 
over his salt-encrusted lips. ‘‘ Check ! 
Check! Check!’ he ordered. ‘‘ Hard- 
a-starboard ! ”” 

“Check! Check ! 
Guns to the controls. 

“Yeoman !”’ Captain Cherry called 
quietly, ‘“‘pass the challenge again, 
and use the Aldis.’’ 

The bright light of the Aldis flashed 
over the dark sea, its beam touching 
the breaking wave-caps with points 
of fire. Almost at once came the 
correct reply, and the night seemed to 
become of a sudden hushed. 

From the Trojan came the signal, 
** What ship ?”’ 

The Pilot nudged Guns. “ This is 
where the real scrap starts!” he 
whispered in his ear. 

The throat-clearing noises of a loud 


Check ! ’’ echoed 
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hailer warming up came clearly over 
the narrowing strip of water, and 
Captain Cherry prepared to face a 
devastating broadside of language 
with perhaps less courage than he 
had faced the previous gun-fire. For 
hesitatingly the answer had been 
made, and the Lambridge stood con- 
fessed, @ poacher caught red-handed. 
The growl of the loud hailer became 
a raucous nasal voice, and of those 
who listened few failed to recognise 
the furiously irate tones of Captain 
John Chumly as they blistered the cold 
night air. 

‘“What the hell are you doing in 
my area?’’ The synthetic voice 
surrounded and overwhelmed them. 
“Can’t you well navigate ?”’ 

By this time the Lambridge’s loud 
hailer was working, and Captain 
Cherry prepared to fight a losing 
action in an indefensible position. 

‘*We came in on a Radar bearing 
and an enemy report,’’ he commenced, 
but remembering that the best defence 
is attack, he went on, “If your look- 
outs had not been asleep you would 
have seen our challenge, and not 
placed us both in a dangerous position. 
I hope there has been no damage or 
casualties ?”’ 

“Challenge my foot !”’ cried 
Captain Chumly. ‘‘Do you expect 
us to see your —— finger-lamp at 
three miles in a gale? Of course 
there are no casualties. What do 
you think your shooting could do 
even at point-blank range? But 
you’ve smashed my eighteen - foot 
sailing dinghy, and by God you'll 
get me another as sure as I'll have 
you court-martialled for this !”’ 

But Captain Cornelius Cherry, know- 
ing full well that he had not a leg 
to stand on, smothered his bitter 
anger and swallowed the unforgivable 
things he had wished to say. 

Instead he said quietly enough, 
“Secure from action stations. Lay 
course for the nearest point of our 
area. Speed, twelve knots.” 
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The Lambridge, so short a time 
before tuned to a high pitch of fighting 
spirit, confident and dauntless, now 
turned towards the north-east chas- 
tened and disheartened, with the very 
gale spurning her from the scene of her 
discomfiture. Along the mess-decks 
the deep depression suffered by the 
men at losing the long-awaited surface 
action was alleviated to some extent by 
the recollection of Captain Chumly’s 
alliterative adjectives. 

** Coo’er ’e fairly laid it on,’’ a three- 
badge leading seaman expressed the 
general sentiment. ‘‘ Blimey, Ill bet 
a quid the Old Man don’t take it 
lying down. ’E’ll get ’is own back. 
We'll see off the ruddy Trojan 
yet!” 

Captain Cherry cleared lower deck 
the next morning and closed the 
subject in his characteristic way. 

** We had bad luck last night,’’ he 
told them, unsmiling, “‘ but our next 
encounter we will hope may be the 
real thing, and let us further hope it 
will be soon. Your shooting was 
good, but not nearly good enough, so 
I intend to let you have some more 
practice.” 

For the next three days the ship’s 
company got little rest from action 
stations, gun drills, and shooting with 
sub and full calibre. Strangely 
enough, unless the saturation-point is 
reached, this monotonous drill, besides 
increasing the efficiency of all con- 
cerned, is welcomed by the crews 
as a means of passing the time and 
killing the very real monotony of 
these long patrols. 

Several days later Captain Cherry 
was up as usual before the dawn- 
break to find his ship still zigzagging 
in the last of the moonlight through a 
calm sea. There had been no alarms 
during the night, and now the first pale 
fingers of the dawn stretched stealthily 
into the eastern sky, and the brightness 
of the moon grew dim. As the sun, 
at length, showed its orange rim over 
the horizon, the Doc climbed up the 
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last bridge ladder displaying rather 
ostentatiously a signal-pad. 

“Signal from the Admiralty, sir,” 
he reported, holding out the fruits of 
his deciphering: ‘“‘ Immediate.”’ 

The Captain took the signal-pad 
and scanned it closely, repeating 
the words aloud as if to check 
them. 

** Admiralty to Trojan and Lambridge. 
Large enemy supply ship. Position 
ZZ 183 13 miles. Last seen stopped. 
U-boats in vicinity. Carry out search. 
Ends.”’ ‘ 

*‘ Suffering cats!’ he exclaimed 
viciously. ‘‘ Why the Trojan? Give 
me the course and distance, Pilot, and 
tell the engine-room we will want full 
speed in a few minutes.’’ 

The Captain stepped into the chart- 
house and peered over the shoulders 
of the busy Pilot, saying, ‘‘ Where’s 
the position ?’’ and as the navigator’s 
blunt finger pointed out the spot 
Captain Cherry again smiled one of 
his rare smiles. 

“*Clear of both areas! It’s odds 
we are the nearer, and we have got 
the speed of the blasted Trojan. Put 
her on her course, Pilot, and give her 
full speed.”’ 

The Lambridge had a surprising 
turn of speed for her type and size, a 
speed when light of nearly eighteen 
knots. The Pilot moved out on 
to the bridge, telling the Captain 
as he did so, “‘ We should get there 
about noon, sir, if we keep to 
a close zig.” 

‘* Yes,”” the skipper replied, ‘* with 
our full speed that should keep us 
fairly safe.” 

With the enforced wireless silence 
it could not be known if the Trojan 
had received this signal, but the odds 
would be that she, too, was racing to 
the enemy’s position. 

No one could foretell in what 
direction the supply ship would move 
off, but perhaps with the fuelling of 
the U-boats, the turning over of relief 
crews, the supply of torpedoes and 
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stores, she might easily remain in her 
present position for some time. 

Captain Cherry, with plenty of 
time to appreciate the situation, 
reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that he must, to achieve complete 
success, make use of the Trojan. For 
much as he desired to bring off the 
action on his own, he realised clearly 
that Trojan’s help would ensure certain 
results. Unable to contact her on 
wireless, he would have to plan 
with probabilities and not known 
data. For this reason he decided 
to get to the west’rd of the enemy 
before disclosing his presence, hoping 
that the Trojan coming up, as he 
estimated, from the south-east would 
place the enemy between two fires. 
He explained his plan to the Pilot, 
and the course was altered for this 
purpose. 

At each masthead a look-out swept 
the clear horizon, although with the 
increasing sun-glare light patches of 
haze did from time to time obscure the 
visibility. 

The ship’s company was on its toes 
once more, burning with that ardent 
spirit of approaching action. The 
Lambridge herself quivered and rumbled 
as she thrust her bluff bulk through the 
sparkling seas, almost as if she sensed 
that here at last everything depended 
on her speed. Hour after hour she 
pushed on relentlessly, her heavy 
bow waves creaming along her rusty 
flanks to leave a broad white trail in 
her wake. By now they had picked 
up the enemy ship in Radar, although 
farther to the south’rd than the 
reported position. 

The Pilot called to the skipper, 
‘I think we can alter for her position 
now, sir.”’ 

Captain Cherry once again studied 
the chart. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he agreed; ‘‘ with 
luck we should sight her soon, and if 
Trojan is anywhere near the place I 
expect her she also will gain contact 
within the hour. Bring her round now, 
Pilot !”’ 
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The Lambridge, under full helm, 
listed to starboard as she swung 
round on to the new course, and over 
the loud-speakers went the stirring 
order, ‘‘ Action stations!’’ The guns’ 
crews closed up cheerily, each gun 
captain checking his gun’s crew and 
gear, the ready-use ammunition, and 
the supply parties. They had been 
piped to dinner early, and now with 
the prospect of a fight under good 
conditions, and a fight which they 
hoped to win before the arrival of 
the Trojan, they were as happy as 
sand-boys. 

One of the Subs had joined the 
look-out at the foremast-head, and 
now he rang down the bridge on the 
power telephone, its strident scream 
galvanising everyone to sudden move- 
ment. The metallic voice could be 
heard all over the bridge. 

“Strange ship bearing Red One O. 
Ship appears stopped.”’ 

As the Lambridge altered course to 
put the ship right ahead, approaching 
as she was at eighteen knots, the 
information became more detailed. 

“Ship is about eight thousand tons, 


flared bow, cruiser stern, one large 
squat funnel, two masts, four twin 


samson posts. One large gun for’rd, 
one aft. Submarine leaving ship, 
another lying astern.” 

They could see her from the bridge 
at last, and out went the detailed 
enemy report to guide the Trojan in to 
the kill, but still the range was too great 
for the guns. 

The masthead 
piercingly again. 

“‘Submarine ahead of ship has just 
dived, sir !”’ 

“That means they’ve sighted us,” 
exclaimed Captain Cherry. ‘“‘ Watch 
her carefully when she gets under 
way. We must get her exact course 
to pass to Trojan. What’s the range 
now, Guns ?”’ 

““A shade over twelve thousand, 
sir,” Guns replied regretfully, ‘‘ but 
we're closing fast, If you could put 


telephone rang 
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her about ten degrees on the port bow 
I could try a ranging salvo, sir.”’ 

“You can fire on our next zig 
to starboard if the guns will bear, 
and, in view of these blasted 
U-boats, we'd better put on a more 
complicated zig.” Captain Cherry 
turned to the 0.0.W., giving the 
order, ‘‘ Double the submarine look- 
outs and tell the asdic-room to sweep 
all round.”’ 

As the ship swung to starboard 
Guns asked the Captain, “‘ Open fire, 
sir?” 

Captain Cherry nodded decisively, 
then looked up quickly at each mast- 
head to assure himself that a white 
ensign flew from each truck. The 
cocked-up barrels of the port guns 
spouted flame and smoke, while 
the stench of cordite permeated the 
ship as the loading numbers rammed 
home the next round. 

Two salvos were in the air as the 
second submarine cast off from the 
supply ship to crash-dive. 

Through their glasses the look-outs 
on the Lambridge could see the bow 
wave form and grow as the enemy 
ship forged ahead under helm, to 
steady on an easterly course. It was 
soon clear that the Lambridge had 
the legs of her as the range steadily 
shortened. A cheer went up as at 
length two shells were seen to hit the 
enemy hull. 

**Good shooting, Guns!” cried 
Captain Cornelius Cherry, almost 
prancing. ‘‘ Smash her to hell!” 

The heavy guns of the supply ship 
swung round on to the Lambridge 
and fired simultaneously before she 
completed her turn, leaving only her 
after gun bearing. But that salvo 
was a lucky one. A round came 
crashing through the port sea-boat 
to burst in the wheel-house, and 
splinters of steel and wood came 
flying up on the upper bridge. 

Captain Cherry, with a bad tear in 
his right arm, acted at once. “ Take 
over steering from aft! Pilot, con 
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them by voice-pipe. First-aid party 
to the wheel-house ! ”’ 

Guns, wiping a trickle of. blood 
from his cheek, continued to control 
his guns as if he were at the spotting 
table. His voice, quiet and incisive, 
gave the corrections to the control- 
room, and the salvos, though slightly 
ragged, were keeping well together. 

‘*Three hits that time, sir,’’ he 
called to the skipper. ‘‘ We’ve got 
her taped !”’ 

** Submarine bearing Green Seven O. 
One thousand yards!’ came up from 
the asdic-room. 

“Port twenty,’ ordered Captain 
Cherry. ‘Ship swinging to port, 
Guns! Stand by the starboard 

1 9 

“Torpedo tracks passing ahead, 
sir!’’ This from the masthead, and 
Captain Cherry grinned with satis- 
faction at his timely alteration of 
course. 

From the main truck a report came 
through, “‘Ship bearing Green One 
Five. Think it is Trojan.”’ 

Things were happening quickly now ; 
for the enemy ship appeared to be 
stopping in a cloud of steam and 
smoke. 

““They’re abandoning ship, sir!”’ 
cried the Yeoman of Signals, with his 
eyes pressed to his heavy binoculars. 
‘*They’re manning the boats.”’ 

“‘Away armed boarding party,” 
Captain Cherry shouted. ‘Tell the 
First Lieutenant to report to me on the 
bridge.”’ 

The latter came racing up the 
bridge ladders, slightly winded from 
his rapid climb, and saluted the 
Captain. 

** Drive these fellows back aboard,” 
ordered Captain Cherry. ‘‘ Close the 
kingstons and remove any demolition 
charges you can find. Make them 
show you them at the bayonet’s 
point. I want that ship afloat. 
I’m going to drop you without 
easing if I can, so see you make 
a clean slip.” 
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** Aye, aye, sir,” No. 1 answered, 
turning to man his sea-boat. 

These boarding boats were service 
cutters fitted with the normal naval 
dropping gear; by knocking out a 
pin on each lower block of the falls, 
the boat could be dropped on the 
crest of a wave in rough weather, or 
in this case when just clear of the bow 
wave. The tiller, lashed in towards 
the ship’s side, swung the boat away 
from the ship directly she was water- 
borne. Only in a calm sea could a 
boat be dropped at this speed, and 
only then with a skilful officer and 
crew. 

The Lambridge made an alteration 
back to starboard, which would take 
her close past the enemy ship, and 
as they closed Oerlikon fire was placed 
alongside the boats as they tried to 
leave the ship. 

“Fire to hit!” ordered Captain 
Cherry. ‘‘ We must drive the blighters 
back to their ship. Cease firing with 
main armament !”’ 

The sea-boat lowered till it was 
just clear of the sea, was ready for 
slipping, and the heavily armed crew 
gazed aloft as Captain Cherry himself 
leant over the bridge wing to slip 
the boat. 

** All ready, sir,”’ the First Lieutenant 
reported. ‘‘ Boat off the pins.” 

ee Slip ! Be) 

The boat fell with a dizzy crash 
on to the curling bow wave, rolled 
heavily to port, and passed rapidly 
down the ship’s side, but clear and 
safe. As she steadied, the oars com- 
menced their short, jerky, sea-stroke, 
the blades dipping together in little 
swirls of foam. 

A flash of fire from the distant 
Trojan told of another target as she 
raced towards the scene with a bone 
in her teeth. 

** She’s firing at a U-boat which has 
just surfaced, sir,’ the watchful 
Yeoman reported. ‘It’s making off 
on the surface.”’ 

**There’s still at least one sub- 
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merged,”’ said the skipper, as though 
to himself. ‘‘ Yeoman, warn Trojan 
to that effect.’’ 

The Trojan closed the supply ship, 
and in her turn lowered and sent over 
a boarding party. 

While Trojan and Lambridge circled 
the enemy ship, now blazing fiercely, 
Lambridge’s boat’s crew had already 
boarded her, and the boarding party 
from the Trojan contented themselves 
with rounding up the escaping boats 
and forcing them by small arms fire 
back alongside their own craft. 

The ugly enemy flag was coming 
down, and soon there rose, to a 
terrific burst of cheering, the white 
ensign. 

An Aldis lamp flickered from the 
supply ship’s upper deck. 

“Think ship is safe. Fires local. 
Charges rendered safe and sea-cocks 
closed. Propose bringing in prize 
with both boarding parties as crew. 
Request instructions.”’ 

“ Pass that to Trojan,”’ said Captain 
Cherry, ‘“‘and make to the prize, 
‘Well done all.’ ”’ 

“Submarine Red Eight O. Two 
thousand yards !”’ 

Again the Lambridge swung under 
full helm, and two miles away the 
Trojan could also be seen making large 
alterations of course, with the sub- 
marine contact flag flying at her 
yard-arm. 

“ Signal the prize to get under way 
as soon as possible,’’ Captain Cherry 
told the Yeoman. ‘“‘ Make for Ply- 
mouth at her best speed; we will 
escort her to the limits of our 
patrol.” 

“ Blast this ruddy U-boat,’’ Captain 
Cherry exclaimed. ‘‘ The sooner we 
get away from here the better; but 
first we'll give her a few depth-charges 
to keep her quiet.”’ 

The asdic officer, brightening per- 
ceptibly, asked permission to start an 
attack, informing the Captain that they 
were in strong contact. 

“Yes, carry on,”’ agreed his skipper, 
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“but I don’t want to ease until you 
are quite satisfied that the only 
U-boat is right ahead.” 

“‘Submarine Red Two O. Range 
one thousand.”’ 

“* Depth-charge stations!’’ ordered 
the 0.0.W. eagerly. ‘‘ What depth, 
sir ?”’ 

“Give her a cocktail! Fifty, a 
hundred, and two hundred. Just 
enough to keep her down while we 
make our getaway.” 

“Red Five. Eight hundred yards.” 

*“Don’t like this steady course,” 
Captain Cherry muttered, ‘‘ unless this 
is the only U-boat near.”’ 

“Trojan is on the same contact, 
sir,’ reported the asdic officer, “‘ and 
neither of us has picked up anything 
fresh.”’ 

**Red One Three. Seven hundred 
yards.” 

‘** Bring her twenty degrees to port, 
Pilot,’’ said the skipper, “‘ and stand 
by depth-charges.”’ 

** Green Four. Five hundred yards.” 

The asdic officer watched his stop- 
watch carefully. 

“Coming on, 
Fire!” 

“That should be near enough to 
shake them, sir,’’ he informed the 
Captain. ‘‘ Shall we give them some 
more ?”’ 

From aft, as the Captain shook his 
head, came the heavy rumble of under- 
water concussion, and in the wake the 
broad white plume of water marked 
the explosion of the shallow set 
depth-charge. ‘‘ That should keep 
that blighter down for an _ hour, 
and she’ll have to steam to catch 
us up.” 

‘* Bring her round to take station 
on the starboard bow of the prize,” 
said Captain Cherry, as he noted that 
she was under way on her course with 
Trojan on her port beam. 

** Looks like a bit of oil coming up, 
sir,” the Yeoman reported rather 
hopefully, ‘‘ but no sign of wreckage.” 

**One rivet in a fuel tank will do 


sir! Stand by! 
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that,” Captain Cherry was left to 
explain. ‘‘ Let’s hope she didn’t have 
time to get any new supplies in.”’ 

“Prize calling. Up = answer!”’ 
snapped the Yeoman. ‘ Take down, 
Jenks.”’ 

The signalman addressed sucked 
his pencil and gripped his pad. 

“* Only two U-boats in vicinity.’ One 
completely stored, the other reported 
short of fuel and torpedoes. Ship 
has three spare crews aboard. Forty- 
one torpedoes. Completely fitted as 
depot ship and supply ship. All 
prisoners under guard. One boat’s 
crew refused to return were left 
behind. Speed of twelve knots can be 
maintained. Ends.”’ 

Glasses were levelled at the lifeboats 
now drifting far astern, but from them 
no sign of life could be seen, and on 
them no pity was wasted. 

Trojan, as the senior ship, now 
signalled the cruising disposition, gon- 
firming the course, speed, and zigzag 
to be maintained. 

Captain Cornelius Cherry sat on: ie 
stool on the upper bridge, smokiig a 
black cigar and sipping a long whisky- 
and-soda which his steward had just 
brought him. His arm, bandaged 
and in a sling, was beginning to grow 
painful, but concentrating on the 
events of the day he did not seem to 
notice it. His plan had worked 
successfully ; for as soon as Trojan 
had been sighted by the prize, the 
latter had attempted to scuttle and 
abandon ship. The casualties had 
been very light; true, the Chief 
Quartermaster had been among the 
four killed, but with only ten wounded 
in addition the victory had been cheap. 
The shooting had been good, and the 
work of the boarding parties magnifi- 
cent. They alone had saved this 
valuable prize, which, apart from its 
actual worth and the loss of highly 
trained crews to the enemy, would 
also supply Intelligence with plenty of 
useful data. 

The short day was closing in now, 
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and the evening brought with it some 
gathering cloud with a light breeze, 
It had grown colder, but the glass was 
steady enough. 

“Trojan flying the signal for single 
line ahead, five cables apart, sir,’’ the 
signalman of the watch reported, 
** Lambridge fleet number three.”’ 

This meant they would be last in the 
line with the prize between the two 
8.8. ships. 

As the watery sun dipped below the 
horizon the signal was hauled down, 
and the ships swung into their new 
disposition. 

The doctor again appeared on the 
bridge with a signal which he presented 
to the Captain, saying, “‘ This has 
come in with reference to Trojan’ 
report of the action, sir. Two de- 
stroyers of the Nth Escort Group have 
been ordered to contact us by 2200. 
I imagine to take the prize in, though 
it doesn’t say so.” 

“Good enough!”’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Cherry. ‘They'll get her in 
safely. The moon should be up by 
then too.” 

It was dark enough now, however, 
and only the slightly phosphorescent 
wake of the next ahead was visible 
as the three ships cruised through the 
calm night. 

**Warn all look-outs to keep an 
extra careful watch, Curtis,’ the 
skipper toldtheO.0O.W. ‘‘ That U-boat 
may try to get a crack at us from the 
surface; for they must know our 
approximate course and speed.” 

“Well, Pll nip down to my se 
cabin for dinner now. Call me at 
once if anything occurs.’ Captain 
Cherry was never to eat that dinner; 
for he was only half-way down the 
ladder when the dull boom of an under- 
water explosion reached his ears, and 
turning, he made his way to the upper 
bridge. 

‘“What was it? See anything, 
Curtis ?’’ he inquired rapidly. 

‘“It came from ahead, sir,’’ the 
0.0.W. replied, “‘too far ahead for 
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the prize. I think the Trojan must 
have stopped one. I saw nothing at 
all.”’ 

The buzzer rang, and the 0.0.W. 
stooped to the voice-pipe. 

“R/T from Trojan. Torpedoed. 
Hauling out of line to port. Carry 
on with prize. Attack from starboard 
bow.” 

Captain Cherry pressed the alarm 
bell for action stations, and simul- 
taneously the bell from the asdic- 
room rang tinnily on the bridge. 

‘Contact Green Seven O.”’ 

“Starboard twenty !”’ ordered Cap- 
tain Cherry. ‘‘Stand by all guns! 
Target U-boat on surface. Open fire on 
sighting !”’ 

Steadying on the approximate bear- 
ing of the target, the Lambridge hauled 
out to starboard with every eye 
searching the blackness for signs of 
the enemy. 

“No. 1 port and starboard guns 
open fire with star-shell. Range 040. 
No deflection ! ”’ 

The orange flash rent the dark 
curtain of night, and far up in the 
distant sky the green flare of star- 
shell glowed palely. 

“Green One 0! A submarine!” 

The twin Oerlikon on the fo’e’sle 
chattered into a spate of sound, to be 
joined by the heavier crash of No. 1 
starboard gun. The coloured tracer, 
lobbed on a graceful curve, fell on to 
the target, some of the rounds ricochet- 
ting off into the darkness. More star- 
shell! The Lambridge swung off to 
port to get more guns to bear. A 
ragged salvo. The red and yellow glow 
of a hit ! 

In the pallid green light of star- 
shell the U-boat could be seen altering 
course away at full speed, to be 
shortly lost sight of in the gloom. 

Reluctantly the Lambridge altered 
back to safeguard her charge, and to 
prepare, if necessary, to tow her sister 
ship. The Trojan had been hit in No. 2 
hold, a hold tightly packed with 
empty oil-drums against such an event, 
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and now from her was received a 
signal. 

“*Bulkheads standing. Am _ pro- 
ceeding in company of prize at ten 
knots. Rejoin forthwith.” 

Captain Cherry glanced at his 
luminous wrist-watch. 2115! So 
late already. It wouldn’t be long now 
before the units of the Escort Group 
joined up. Thank God the Trojan 
could still steam. It had certainly 
been a busy day ! 

The sky was beginning to lighten 
with the rise of the moon, and soon 
he could make out the two dark hulls 
of his consorts as the Lambridge over- 
took them. 

Far to the east’rd the crash of 
gun-fire broke out again, and faint 
gun-flashes flickered like a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

‘*Must be the destroyers, sir,” 
suggested the 0.0.W. to his skipper. 

‘**Hope so,” the Captain replied, 
thinking perhaps of their added 
security and the relief they would 
give from the heavy weight of responsi- 
bility which he now carried. 

Soon the exchange of challenge and 
reply confirmed his hope, and the two 
destroyers stationed themselves on 
the bows of three ships in formation. 
As they swung into position the 
loud hailer of the leader broadcast 
down the line. 

‘We finished off your boy friend. 
Your attack left him unable to dive. 
Twenty-three prisoners. Congratula- 
tions.”’ 

In the Lambridge this welcome news 
caused endless argument and claims 
by every gunlayer who had fired a 
shot, but Captain (Cornelius Cherry 
felt a warm glow of pride’ and 
happiness. 

From the slightly listed Trojan in 
the van a faint blue light flickered 
down the line. 

“Trojan to Lambridge. Congratula- 
tions on a very good day’s work.” 

Captain Cherry studying this unex- 
pected message was heard to mutter, 
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‘* Hell’s bells! 
basket’s human.”’ 
But daylight brought him an even 
greater surprise; for after breakfast 
the Yeoman, with a suspiciously ex- 
pressionless face, handed him yet 


I believe the old 


another signal, which read— 
“R.P.C. 
harbour.”’ 
Captain Cornelius Cherry stared at 
it unbelievingly, while the Yeoman 


Dinner on arrival in 


[Aug, 
forgotten 


translated the 
abbreviations. 

“Captain Chumly requests the 
pleasure of your company to dinner, 
sir.”’ 

The skipper whistled softly. 

*“Make,’”’ he said, unconsciously 
patting the Yeoman on the shoulder, 
““make. W.M.P.!” 

Another battle of the Atlantic had 
ended. 


almost 


II. DUNKIRK—1917 AND 1940. 
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BY 


ONE summer’s evening at Dunkirk 
in 1917 Lieutenant Charles Francis, 
Royal Navy, stretched out a long arm 
and caught his glass as it showed signs 
of spinning off the table. He then put 
down his cards and stood up, listening 
with his head cocked on one side to 
the series of ‘ whoomphs ’ and ‘crumps’ 
that died away into the distance. 

“* Over the other side of the town— 
for once,’ he remarked, taking a 
cigarette out of his case. 

The other naval officers in the 
mess-hut nodded their heads in sage 
agreement. They were all astonish- 
ingly young. Francis, himself, who 
was C.O. of the Coastal Motor Boat 
Flotilla, was only twenty-three years 
old; though it seemed to him a long 
time ago since in the early days of 
C.M.B.s he had for one glorious hour 
taken an experimental craft to sea 
with a crew—surprisingly enough— 
consisting entirely of Admirals. They 
had sailed from Portsmouth, and he 
recalled how he had, with beads of 
sweat covering his brow, addressed 
one Admiral who was taking the 
duties of bowman. ‘If you wouldn’t 
mind just shoving her off for’ard with 
a boat-hook, sir.’ And the old 
Admiral, looking aft with a grim smile, 
had said, “Don’t worry about me, 
young fella’; I am a spry young 


SEA-WRACK.”’ 


bowman, remember. Forget I am an 
Admiral’’; to which he had managed 
to reply with a dry throat, “‘ Aye, aye, 
sir,’ while he caught a wink in the 
eye of the distinguished Engineer 
Vice-Admiral at the engine controls. 
He was probably the only junior 
officer in the history of the Navy 
who had gone to sea with a crew com- 
posed solely of Admirals. 

His mind came back to the present. 
** That’s the sixth raid we’ve had this 
week,” he said slowly, looking round 
the Mess, ‘“‘and soon we'll all be 


taking our drinks out of enamelled f 


mugs. Irritating,’ he added, his 
glance travelling meditatingly towards 
@ nearby curtained doorway. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m fed up tonight. I haven’t had a 
decent hand all the evening, and I 
think I'll take a tootle up the coast 
and see if anything’s doing. Jock ’’— 
@ young R.N.R. lieutenant glanced up 
from a book he was reading—*‘ you'll 
look out while I'm away and also 
take on duty boat. Who does that 
make stand-by boat ?”’ 

** Me, sir,”’ said a voice from near 
the unlighted stove. 

** All right, Henry,” said Francis. 

The door opened at that moment 
and a young midshipman came clatter- 
ing in, his eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment. ‘Golly, sir!’ he said, ‘ that 
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last stick of bombs hasn’t half knocked 
our favourite pub sideways—the old 
Chanticleer.” 

A chorus of groans greeted his 
statement. 

“Saeré!’? announced another 
snotty, with a strong Canadian accent, 
“there won’t be an estaminet left 
worth going to—soon.”’ 

“Very good thing, too,’ said 
Francis with the severity of twenty- 
three, tempered, however, by a fugitive 
twinkle in the keen blue eyes. ‘“‘ When 
I was your age all the pubs were out 
of bounds to children.”’ 

The C.O. cut short the expostulations 
that followed, and, throwing his 
cigarette into the mess-stove save-all, 
directed the newly arrived snotty to 
array himself swiftly in sea-going kit. 

“ Are we going for a look-see, sir ?” 
the snotty, whose name was Ferguson, 
asked. 

‘“‘ We are—and pronto,” said Francis. 

A few minutes later Francis, accom- 
panied by his snotty, was trudging 
down to the pens where the long grey 
C.M.B.s nestled side by side. Both 
officers were wearing sea-boots over 
thick wool stockings, and blanket-like 
duffel coats, whose hooded cowls gave 
them a monk-like appearance. In 
the distance there sounded the long 
grumbling thunder of guns, and the 
dark, overcast sky was split every 
now and again by rippling splashes 
of light, orange and yellow. From 
behind them there came the faint 
sound of shouts from the town, as 
excited Frenchmen sorted out the 
trail of destruction left by the recent 
air raid. 

Francis picked his way carefully 
through the littered quayside, where 
debris of all descriptions was piled 
into fantastic shapes. Both officers, 
it would appear, had passed by that 
way many times before, for they never 
hesitated, and the light was poor. 

The C.0., with responsibility lying 
heavy on his young shoulders, glanced 
at the sky and sniffed the light breeze. 
“Bit of a swell, probably,” he 
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muttered to his still younger com- 
panion, “but she’ll take it if it’s 
coming from the nor’-west. We'll be 
cold before we get back; there’s an 
edge to this light breeze.” 

The snotty nodded his head. His 
eyes were bright and enthusiastic. 
“Which way, sir?’ he asked eagerly ; 
“up the road, or the other... ?”’ 

‘ The C.O. looked up at the sky again 
and then seaward. ‘ Depends,”’ he 


muttered, “‘ but with any luck . . . up 
the road.”’ 

Ferguson, the snotty, smiled. ‘‘ Oh, 
how topping, sir! It’s just the sort of 
Bet we'll find something 


night for it. 
this time.”’ 

‘““We might, snotty, we might. 
There’s no knowing on this job. 
We’ve drawn a blank several times, 
and ...I drew the curse of Scotland 
again tonight in my last hand of cards.” 
The C.O. laughed, a low soft laugh 
that yet held in it a note of exultation. 
‘** That’s why I put my hand of cards 
down and suddenly thought a trip 
up the coast for a look-see might be a 
good idea.”’ 

“Golly, that’s your lucky card, 
isn’t it, sir?” 

‘* It is, snotty—well, here we are.”’ 

The seaman rating on sentry-duty 
at the entrance to the pens sprang to 
attention and slapped the butt of his 
rifle. Francis gravely returned the 
salute, and, after exchanging a few 
genial words with him, the C.O. led 
the snotty down the stone steps and 
across the brow to the pontoon. 

The C.M.B.s, moored in tiers, moved 
gently at their berths with a faint 
squeak of protesting fenders and 
hawsers. From the outboard boat a 
dim light showed from amidships 
where the motor mechanic was having 
@ last look round to see that the 
engines were ready. For’ard, just 
abaft the turtle-decked fo’c’sle, a 
vague hump denoted the seaman crew. 

Francis walked quickly across the 
pontoon and dexterously crossed the 
two inboard motor-boats, the snotty 
following. Arriving on board his own 
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boat, he took a quick glance around. 
‘* All correct, M‘Neil ?”’ he asked. 

**Yes, sir; all correct for sailing, 
sir,’ the motor mechanic replied. 

** Stand-by for’ard ; ready to slip,” 
the C.O. sang out. 

** Aye, aye, sir—all ready to slip,” 
the able seaman, now crouched on the 
diminutive fo’c’sle, reported back. 

““Very good,’ came back the 
immediate order; ‘‘ cast off for’ard 
and shove her off.”’ 

Francis twirled the spokes of the 
miniature wheel and put the helm 
hard over. 

A few moments later the C.M.B. 
was turning in a wide circle, her engines 
going half-ahead. Francis shaped a 
course for the harbour mouth, and 
the long grey boat slipped with decep- 
tive speed down-harbour. Alongside 
him, the snotty was back again from 
@ quick tour of inspection of the 
armament and of the long torpedo 
lying aft in its shallow trough. Every- 
thing was ready. 

Soon they were passing out through 
the entrance, and at once the light 
throbbing hull lifted to the gentle 
ground-swell which rolled in from the 
nor’ -west’ard. 

Francis’s boat was one of the forty- 
footers: a masterpiece of compact 
light design. The powerful internal 
combustion engines drove the boat at 
some thirty-eight knots on her trials, 
but fully loaded with torpedo, crew, 
and fuel and ammunition she was still 
unbelievably light. The hull was so 
thin that a careless step on the turtled 
fo’c’sle might easily result in the 
offending foot going right through 
the deck. 

The C.O. turned his craft’s head 
to the north’ard. ‘Full speed,” he 
ordered crisply. Almost at once the 
turtle foredeck rose high out of the 
water, and the thin hull throbbed 
with the drive of the high-powered 
engine. Glancing aft, Francis saw the 
stern tuck itself low down in the 
middle of two tremendous white 
foaming waves that rose astern, higher 
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than his head, and seemed to flow 
away at incredible speed into the 
darkness of the night. Right amid. 
ships in its dim trough the sinister 
cigar-shaped torpedo looked as if it 
might at any moment slip out of its 
berth and disappear into that flying 
white maelstrom aft. Francis, glancing 
into the small cowled revolution 
indicator, saw that it was still creeping 
up. Thirty knots, thirty-two, thirty. 
five—the needle slowed down—thirty- 
six. ... The C.O. nodded his head. 
She was all out now. 

**Not bad for an old boat,’ he 
roared at his snotty as he gripped the 
small wheel, his feet widely braced. 

The wind ripped the words out of 
his mouth and seemed to sling them 
astern to join the seething white wake. 

** She’s the best of the bunch, sir,” 
the snotty shouted back at his com- 
manding officer. ‘“‘I believe she’d do 
forty,’ he added enthusiastically. 

Francis grinned as he bent his head 
and his keen eyes searched the darkness 
ahead. ‘‘ You take the port side,” he 
ordered; ‘‘I’ll look out ahead and to 
starboard. I’m turning her now.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir.” The snotty, grip- 
ping the port coaming of the cockpit, 
stared out into the night. “It’s 
dark,”’ he muttered ; ‘‘ black as pitch.” 

The sound of the wind whistling 
past altered subtly. Francis had 
given her a few spokes, and the sharp- 
tilted bow was turning, like that of a 
questing animal, to the north-east. 
Easing her, the C.O. steadied her on 
north-east. He listened all the while 
with one attentive, trained ear to the 
glorious powerful hum of the racing 
engine. He didn’t have to ask his 
motor mechanic if all was well there. 

Away to starboard, tracer-shells 
and bullets and occasional flares lit 
up the low-lying distant shore, flat, 
sandy, and preoccupied, as if it lay 
crouching under the threatening rumble 
of the pervading artillery-fire. 

Occasionally Francis, peering out 
shorewards, caught quick glimpses of 
landmarks from which he mentally 
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fixed his position. Spray was driving 
across the boat now, and both officers 
were soaked; their faces stiff with 
dried salt. 

The C.O. was engaged in a mental 
calculation. He looked at his watch 
and noted the time. Just three- 
quarters of an hour from the harbour- 
mouth. They were getting close to 
Ostend. He thought regretfully that 
once more they had drawn a blank. 
The probability was that were they 
to encounter any fireworks that night, 
they would have met them before now. 

Peering through the blackness off 
the starboard bow, Francis edged his 
bumping craft in towards the shore. 
Straining his eyes, he thought he 
could just distinguish the slightly 
more solid loom of Ostend breakwater. 
Then just as he was about to turn 
to the snotty and say to him, as he 
had said many times before, ‘“‘ No 
luck tonight, I’m afraid, snotty ; 
we'll have to return now,’’ his heart 
suddenly leapt into his throat—and 
his breath caught. He raised his 

head over the cockpit and took a 
| quick, comprehensive glance through 
his night-glasses straight ahead. Slowly 
he moved the glasses to starboard. 
Then he stepped down, and, leaning 
over the snotty, said to him in a 
voice he tried in vain to render quiet 
and commonplace: ‘‘ My lad; we've 
got something here—at last. Destroy- 
ers—four of ’em !”’ 

The snotty took one eager look 
through his own glasses, then his 
voice quivered with excitement as he 
cried, ‘‘ Which one, sir! Which one 
will we crack first ?”’ 

The C.O. laughed. 
got one mouldy,” 


‘* We've only 
he pointed out, 
ringing down to M‘Neill for half-speed. 
“We'll just make certain how they’re 


lying,” he muttered. ‘If joss is with 
us, they’re anchored. We’ll creep up 
close at slow speed so we don’t show 
| any white wake—then open up full out 
for the attack.” 

“If we scupper one, sir, we might 
have time to get back, load up with 
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another mouldy, and return in time 
to pip one of the rest before they get 
away !”’ 

In the darkness under the cowl of 
his duffel coat the C.O.’s salty eye- 
brows rose in amusement. ‘ There’s 
something in that idea of yours, 
snotty, but I hardly think—if we're 
successful—they’ll be such mugs to 
wait like sitting birds for our return.” 

The huge tell-tale white wake had 
died away, and the long grey boat 
ghosted along, her powerful engines 
muted. ‘* Now,’’ warned the C.O., 
“now! Stand-by !”’ 

As the C.M.B. cautiously approached, 
Francis shrewdly laid his plans for the 
attack. Every moment he expected 
from out of the pitch-black darkness 
ahead the dazzling white beam of an 
enemy searchlight to pounce out and 
fatally illuminate every detail of his 
boat. But on and on they crept while 
a tense silence descended on three men 
staring out ahead with hawk-like eyes. 
Aft, the snotty was crouched with his 
eager young hands grasping the tor- 
pedo release gear. Williams, the 
seaman rating, was manning the 
machine-gun. M‘Neill, still as a 
monument, was bent over his beloved 
engines. At the wheel Francis was 
looking with hungry, brooding eyes at 
the last destroyer in the line, with an 
intensity of gaze that caused his whole 
appearance to suggest the bird of prey 
hovering for the strike. 

They were getting very close now. 
How they had managed to get so near 
without being spotted beat Francis 
completely. He could see the enemy 
plainly now. They were destroyers 
of a new powerful type; and they 
were anchored in échelon, their bows 
breasting the tide—lying roughly north 
and south. Francis decided to attack 
the last inboard boat. He was 
approaching her now from a direction 
just abaft her port beam. And it 
took all the will-power he possessed 
to hold himself in check, but every 
fifty yards nearer that he accomplished 
undetected were like fifty pricelesa 
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jewels wrung from a watchful, danger- 
ous enemy guarding the gates of the 
treasury. 

At last he was satisfied. Any 
nearer he could not hope to reach 
unseen. ‘‘ Full speed!’’ he ordered 
in a hoarse vibrant voice. ‘‘ Stand-by 
everyone. We're going in!”’ 

The C.M.B. was just leaping forward 
like a greyhound unleashed, when the 
long-expected happened. A blinding 
beam of white light shone suddenly 
out of the darkness ahead, fluttered 
a moment, then settled full on the 
motor-boat, showing up pitilessly the 
cleaving turtle-deck clouded in spray ; 
the bowman crouched at the gun; 
the motor mechanic, who, regardless 
of cover, was now standing upright 
and cheering wildly as he waved his 
greasy cap. It even showed up the 


snotty as he clung aft like a limpet 
with ready hands on the torpedo 
firing lever. 

Francis, with an arm shading his 
blinded eyes, took a long steady glance 
ahead at the target, just as the 
C.M.B.’s machine-gun opened up. It 


was answered at once by vivid orange 
flashes from all down the destroyer’s 
side. Then more searchlights ; more 
orange flashes, followed by ear-splitting 
booms and huge nearby detonations, 
as the startled German destroyers, 
caught napping, opened up with all 
their combined armaments of twelve 
four-inch guns. 

**Stand-by!’’ yelled Francis, as 
the boat seemed to be lifted right out 
of the water by a salvo of four-inch 
shells which had straddled them. 

** Stand-by, sir !’’ came the answer- 
ing echo from a half-drowned snotty 
aft. 

** Fire ! ’’ bellowed Francis, his boat’s 
head pointing true and straight at the 
midriff of the enemy. ‘“‘ Jupiter !’’ he 
gasped, ‘‘ we can’t miss her now; not 
at this range.’’ To his startled eyes 
the last enemy destroyer of the line 
loomed up ahead so close they could 
hardly avoid colliding with her... . 

“Torpedo fired, sir!’ cried the 
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snotty, diving for the cockpit as the 
helm went hard over. 

“Torpedo running true, sir!” 
reported the bowman, who had sum. 
marily put out the nearest searchlight. 

The C.M.B., going at full speed, 
had dipped her lee side underwater 
when Francis put the helm hard over 
to escape being run down by his own 
torpedo; and now with constant 
salvos of four-inch hitting the water 
all round them, and the vicious smaller 
‘phut’ and whine of machine-gun 
bullets, the C.O. resigned himself to 
the inevitable. No boat, he thought, 
dazed, as the C.M.B. was flung bodily 
yards in the air by shell-bursts, could 
ever hope to escape that concentrated 
hell of fire. Tons of water from shell- 
splashes came down like waterfalls 
over the boat, drenching the crew 
and filling the hard-pressed, strained 
hull with water that swirled round 
their knees. But she was round nov. 
“Thank God,” muttered Francis with 
@ lump in his throat. It seemed hours 
since they had fired their torpedo, yet 
it was only seconds. 

“Stand-by, sir,’’ said the snotty, 
clinging to the coaming and looking 
at his watch. ‘‘ Now, sir!’’ he cried. 
** Now she ought to hit !”’ 

As if in answer to his words, there 
came a sudden terrific boom : a shatter- 
ing roar from right astern, and the 
triumphant crew of the Coastal Motor 
Boat, looking aft, beheld a_ huge 
column of white water shooting up 
high above the enemy destroyer'’s 
funnels. There followed a death-like 
silence, punctuated by sharp plops 
and angry hisses as small fragments 
and debris splashed into the sea all 
around them. 

As if shocked into a temporary 
immobility, the enemy fire died 
down. 

The stricken ship, which had seemed 
to lift bodily upwards from the force 
of the explosion, suddenly began to 
sag in the middle, while the stern and 
the bows rose high from the water 
at acute angles. Faint cries and 
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hoarse shouts dimly reached the ears 
of the rapidly fleeing C.M.B. 

Francis expelled a long breath in 
a heart-felt sigh and smote his snotty 
on the back. 

“We've got her, snotty! Yes, 
bust her back. I think we can 
write her off as a dead loss to the 
opposition.” He took a final glance 
astern through his glasses. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he repeated, “‘ she’s sinking fast, and 
there’s a big internal fire aft some- 
where.” 

The snotty, who was bubbling over 
with joy, suddenly became serious. 
“D’you think, sir,’’ he asked, as the 
(.M.B. was streaking back to base, 
“q’you think there’s a chance of us 
getting one of the others ?”’ 

“You're a bloodthirsty young 
fella’, Francis replied with a grin; 
“but if we get there in good shape 
we can have a go, anyhow. Meanwhile, 
have a good look round—I’ve an idea 
we're not in such good trim as we 
might be.”’ 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” The snotty left on 
his appointed mission. He returned 
rather crestfallen shortly afterwards. 
“You're right, sir,” he reported. 
“She’s riddled for’ard and leaking a 
bit. Williams has got a splinter right 
through his arm.”’ 

Francis muttered a malediction. 
“Poor old Williams; he was great. 
Bad luck for him. Get him aft, here, 
snotty, and I’ll have a look at him. 
Is Mac all right ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

The snotty, after getting the seaman 
rating aft, dug out the first-aid chest 
and then took the wheel while his 
captain overhauled Williams. The 
latter, who had a nasty jagge* wound 
right through the muscles of | ; upper 
arm, was too excited to worry about a 
small thing like a flesh wound. As 
the C.O. finished bandaging it up, 
however, he turned quietly sideways 
and fainted. Francis made him as 
comfortable as possible, then took over 
the wheel from the snotty. 

Half an hour later, at half speed, 
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the long grey shape of the C.M.B. was 
to be seen snaking her way through the 
harbour entrance. 

Francis, hardly able to restrain his 
impatience, leapt ashore before his 
boat was made fast and ran for the 
telephone. In answer to his curt, 
incisive orders, officers and ratings 
quickly appeared and got to work. 
Five minutes later the C.O., a grim 
smile round his lips, was boarding 
the stand-by boat, and with him 
were his snotty and M‘Neil, the motor 
mechanic. In response to frantic 


-pleadings, the C.O. was also taking 


the captain of the stand-by boat as 
acting seaman crew in place of Williams 
—on his way to hospital. 

In an incredibly short time they 
were passing through the harbour- 
mouth and once more were shaping 
course nor’east for the distant goal of 
Ostend. 

Looking back on that night after- 
wards, Francis could never fathom 
what kind of visitation had caused 
that particular German destroyer 
division to linger on in their anchorage 
after suffering one disaster there. 
Whether it was a question of some 
unalterable rendezvous with other 
light forces, or a matter of direct 
orders from their naval staff to stay 
there and mop up any other night 
marauders—thus retrieving their lost 
caste—Francis never knew, but quite 
obviously they were not there for 
their health’s sake. Francis’s timely 
attack had evidently thrown their 
plans into confusion, and that those 
plans embodied a tip-and-run raid on 
the Straits of Dover seemed more than 
likely. 

One of the greatest surprises—and 
the most thrilling—that Francis ever 
encountered was the sight of those 
German destroyers that night still 
anchored in exactly the same spot, 
Now, however, there were only three, 
But the first trip had been a picnic 
compared to this one. Then, the 
enemy had been caught napping. 
Now, they were on the qui vive, alert, 

re) 
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even to their boats still methodically 
patrolling the area looking for sur- 
vivors. One of these snooping dinghies 
Francis narrowly missed running down, 
and, judging by the cries and shouts 
left astern, the huge white stern-wash 
che left had truly and well capsized 
their small boat. 

The. C.0. smiled with compressed 
lips as he roared on through the night, 
then, as before, cut out to half speed. 
Once again he could distinguish the 
solid black shapes of the enemy 
destroyers, and he whispered a fervent 
prayer that the blinding white search- 
lights would not yet be switched on. 
Nearer and nearer he got with his 
crew standing by, tense and ready. 
Then stifling a sudden groan, he spun 
the small wheel and his boat hurtled 
to starboard. Ahead, while still three- 
quarters of a mile away, a sudden 
spluttering flash of light appeared, 
then the blinding beam he dreaded— 
followed swiftly by two more. 

Even as the lights probed, wavered, 
then settled inexorably on his boat, 
Francis was throwing his craft all over 
the sea in an endeavour to escape 
those fatal beams that gave both him 
and his crew a terribly naked feeling 
as if they stood forth in the broad 
of day without any clothes. And 
following the searchlights, the guns. 
Blinding orange explosions rippled 
down the sides of the enemy destroyers 
as salvo after salvo ripped off; and 
screaming shells churned up great 
fountains of water all round them. 
Then, in the middle of the inferno, 
when Francis was striving to keep his 
mind undazed and clear to gauge 
accurately the range and to make 
up his mind if he should fire his tor- 
pedo at once or hold on for another 
few desperate seconds and so make 
sure ...an urgent hand on his elbow, 
and the pale strained face of M‘Neil. .. . 
‘A shell splinter right through the 
ruddy tank . . . yes, high up, thank 
God ... but can’t guarantee speed or 
if engines pack up soon... .”’ 

** Stand by !”’ bellowed Francis sud- 
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denly even as he patted his motor 
mechanic consolingly on the shoulder 
and nodded his head vigorously to show 
he understood. ‘‘ Stand by! Fire!” 

The snotty’s hand, covered in blood, 
went down on the lever, and the long 
dark torpedo shot out astern into the 
boiling wake. For’ard, Jock, the 
captain of the duty boat, his face 
ashen, strove to lift himself high 
enough to see how the torpedo was 
running. Through blood-smeared eyes 
he saw that it was running true and 
sweet, and, half rising, he croaked out, 
“Torpedo running true, sir!’’ then 
quietly crumpled up and sank on to the 
floor-boards. 

By some miracle, not unconnected 
altogether with the utterly haphazard, 
zigzag gyrations the C.M.B. was 
executing, Francis managed to extract 
his little craft out of the fierce con- 
centration of shell-fire, and, as he 
disappeared into the darkness of the 
night, a tremendous muffled roar fell 
upon his deafened ears for the second 
time that night like a pean of trium- 
phant sweet music. 

** Almost in the same ruddy spot,” 
he muttered, wiping his face with the 
back of a grimy hand. He staggered a 
little, and, for the first time, felt an 
urgent agonising pain strike through 
his left shoulder like a sword-thrust. 
In a dazed way he looked round for 
the snotty—but the snotty was not 
there. ‘‘ Funny,’’ he muttered; then 
his eye fell on a figure stretched out 
over the wooden casing of the 
engines. ... 

Francis got his boat back, but he 
never remembers quite how. In 4 
world, dark, reeling, but shot with 
delirious fires, he was the only one of 
the crew still left conscious when the 
long grey boat crept haltingly through 
the harbour-entrance of Dunkirk, 
her hull riddled like a colander, her 
afterpart almost awash. Dawn was 


breaking. 


It was again Dunkirk in June 1940, 
and the British Expeditionary Force 
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was fighting for its very existence as 
it fell back doggedly, tenaciously, to 
the beaches—bereft of both its Allies. 
Away over the other side of the sea 
the word had been passed. As if in 
answer, city men put away their 
ledgers, locked up their safes, and 
not forgetting even their umbrellas, 
walked out into the streets bound for 
the railway station, their minds 
urgently filled with questions of little 
boats, oil, petrol, and provisions. 
Other men, gathering up their friends 
and consulting time-tables, quietly 
put down their tankards on the bar 
and made their way unostentatiously 
to unfrequented seaside resorts. 

They were all bound for the same 
place. 

And thus it was that from every 
harbour, every seaport both great 
and small, every haven along the 
rugged coast-line of Britain, there 
issued forth the most extraordinary 
armada of all time. They took to the 
sea in lifeboats, in yachts innumerable, 
in fishing-boats, smacks, in pleasure 
craft that had never been to sea before, 
drifters, trawlers, conservancy vessels, 
surveying ships—and even, let it ever 
be remembered, dinghies and skiffs. 
The Navy led the way, as is the Navy’s 
privilege. Destroyers, sloops, motor- 
launches, torpedo - boats, gunboats, 
and all manner of naval small craft 
tirelessly worked day and night to 
bring back the men of England to their 
homeland. 

Down they came, those men in 
khaki, fighting stubbornly to the 
last, thronging the town and extem- 
porising breastworks, peopling the 
beaches, with nothing but their clothes 
and their rifles—some with not that— 
taking hardly any notice of the 
incessant dive-bombers that screamed 
down in their hundreds, exulting, on 
& human target they could not miss. 
Men on the beaches in little groups 
greeting them calmly, lying on their 
backs taking careful methodical aim— 
as if on the range—with rifles. Others 
quietly wading out into the sea, lining 
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up for the next boat in. And over 
all the thick pall of smoke, burning 
oil- tanks, burning houses, gutted 
and smouldering towns and villages; 
and, pervading everything like a 
macabre, grim theme song, the dull 
continuous boom of guns, the harsh 
scream of high-explosive, and the 
whistle and thud of small-arms fire. 

A destroyer was nosing her way 
carefully into the harbour. On her 
bridge, unshaved, haggard, with lined, 
tired features, stood a Commander, 
Royal Navy. His name was Francis, 
and the frayed medal ribbons on his 
old monkey-jacket denoted that he 
held the D.S.O. and Bar, and the 
Croix-de-guerre with Palms. He looked 
down gravely on the battalion that was 
standing at ease on the quayside ready 
to embark. Then his glance travelled 
up-harbour to where in 1917 his 
C.M.B.s used to berth. It was difficult 
to see, however, for shells were explod- 
ing all around ; and with a faint smile 
of reminiscence he turned back to the 
job in hand. 

** Hasn’t altered much,” he thought, 


as he watched the tired, grimy men 
stumble thankfully aboard. They had 
been fighting for forty-eight hours 
without let-up and half of them were 


** Poor devils,” 
observing with 


asleep on their feet. 
Francis thought, 


‘approval how his first lieutenant, with 


infinite tact and kindliness, was hand- 
ling their embarkation and seeking 
that they be at least as comfortable 
as possible on the return trip, when 
the destroyer would be packed from 
stem to stern. 

Occasional shells were falling round 
them, and sometimes when a dive- 
bomber screamed down to the attack, 
the destroyer’s armament opened up. 
But the operation was complete at 
last, and Francis was about to give 
orders to shove off when he noticed a 
stretcher-party hurrying down the 
quayside some little way away. “‘ Might 
as well take him, too,’’ he muttered, 
lowering the megaphone from his lipss 
He nodded to his first lieutenant in 
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answer to his unspoken inquiry, and 
the latter met the stretcher-party and 
led them below. 

The destroyer, with six hundred 
extra men aboard, manceuvred cauti- 
ously in the seething harbour ; turned, 
and a short time afterwards was 
steaming out of the harbour entrance. 
They avoided what air attacks they 
could by skilful manceuvring, but one 
persistent bomber they loosed off at 
with everything they had, with the 
satisfying result that it suddenly burst 
into flames and blew up in mid-air. 

Arrived at his destination, Francis 
waited patiently on the bridge to see 
his passengers safely ashore before he, 
himself, went over the brow to report 
to the over-worked staff-operations 
officer. Suddenly he remembered the 
stretcher, and thought he would just 
go down and see how the wounded man 
had fared on the passage. 

Arriving down below in the ward- 
room—converted into a makeshift 
surgery—he found a tired surgeon, 
who, apparently, had been attending 
to the case. ‘‘ How is he ?”’ he asked, 


indicating the still figure on its 
stretcher. 
The doctor pursed up his lips in a 


**He’s been 
he’s not too good,” he 


non-committal way. 
delirious ; 
answered. 
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Francis felt himself drawn in some 
indefinable -manner towards the 
stretcher, and he went up to it and 
stood looking down at the pale ravaged 
face. His own face suddenly whitened, 
and the surgeon noticing his expression, 
came up. “You know him ?”’ he 
asked. 

** Yes,’ Francis said. ‘‘ Very well, 
He was my snotty in 1917—C.M.B.s,” 
he added, ‘‘ over there.”’ 

The snotty was muttering to himself, 
and Francis leant down. ‘‘ D’you 
think, sir,” he heard, ‘‘there’s a 
chance of us getting one of the 
others. . . .”’ The voice became 
louder. ‘‘ Now, sir! Stand by! Now 
she ought to hit... .’’ The feature 
on the stretcher pillow seemed to 
smooth out and become more serene, 
Then suddenly the eyes opened. They 


rested a moment on the face above & 


them, then a faint smile came to the 
ashen lips. ‘‘ Hullo, sir. . . I thought 
you would be here . . . d’you think, 
sir’’—the voice was getting very 
faint—‘‘ d’you think there’s a chance 
of loading up with another torpedo 
and going back?...” 

Francis’s eyes were misty as he 
looked down at the calm face. ‘‘ Yes, 
snotty,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ we’ll load up 
with the hell of a torpedo, one day, and 
go back. Yes, we'll be back.” 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


‘** Education is greatest blessing if of best sorts. 


A WRITER should not cry his own 
wares, but he may be excused a certain 
satisfaction when he finds that he has 
hit on a subject, at first sight not a 
very obvious subject, which interests 
a great number of readers. I wrote 
in ‘Maga’ a paper on Education—a 
paper perhaps in the abstract a little 
outside ‘Maga’s’ general line of 
country—and the paper has brought 
me letters from all parts of the world. 
Some of my correspondents were 
* complimentary, and some were not ; 
one gave me his candid opinion that 
I wrote, apparently on other subjects 
as well as on this, “‘just a lot of 
nonsense.” One can always learn 
from criticism ! The paper also brought 
me an invitation to lecture to the 
assembled children of some large 
elementary schools, and later to a 
gathering of their teachers. I enjoyed 
the experience, and I learned a good 
deal from it. Now I think that I 
have something more to say. For, 
with the passing of the new Education 
Bill, the subject of education is in the 
air. Opportunity is at our national 
door; it is up to us to make the 
best use of it that we can make. The 
particular opportunity is the raising 
of the school-leaving age in the near, 
if not in the immediate, future. If 
we just “go on with Satan’s service 
the old way,’’ we shall have missed our 
opportunity. 

What, then, is education ? Etymo- 
logically it is a ‘drawing out,’ pre- 
sumably of the capacities latent in 
the subject. But one cannot draw 
from a vacuum; one cannot educe 
mathematics or metaphysics from the 
mind of a child. Education, I should 
say, resembles rather the judicious 


Otherwise no earthly use.” 
—Teshoo Lama in Rudyard Kipling’s Kim: 


priming of a pump, or, better, the 
judicious tending of a plant. The 
mind of a child is a living, growing 
thing. Plants—I have learned this 
by four years’ experience of the 
‘grow more food’ campaign—need a 
good deal of tending in their infancy ; 
then they start to do their own growing. 
If education ceases at fourteen, a 
child’s intelligence more likely than 
not will wither ; tend it a little longer 
and it will really grow. 

The paradox of our British attitude 
towards education is that it is at once 
blatantly utilitarian and at once 
densely non-utilitarian. ‘‘ What’s the 
good of all this stuff,’ I have often 
heard my elders ask in my young days ; 
‘* mathematics, classics, and all the 
rest of it ? What good is this to a boy ; 
how will it help him to earn his 
living?” And the question is being 
asked urgently today by a good 
many bluff, common-sense, honest-to- 
God Englishmen. ‘“‘ Keep a boy at 
school up to fourteen by all means. 
But sixteen; damn it, sir, by that 
time a boy should be learning to do 
something useful.” I have at the 
moment the ‘ working classes ’ in mind, 
but I read not long ago in an American 
magazine the same argument applied 
to boys whose parents can afford to 
keep them at school or university 
for any time in reason. ‘“ At sixteen 
or thereabouts a boy’s general educa- 
tion should be complete; it is then 
time that he put away childish things 
and start on the serious and useful 
work of his life.” Such work, appar- 
ently, being the making of money ! 

Now there is one plain fact to which 
I would first draw attention, and 
which I frankly concede to the utili« 
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tarians. Not one boy (or girl) in a 
thousand will ever learn any ‘ cultural ’ 
subject sufficiently well to make 
anything out of it. And the number 
that will ever learn such subject well 
enough to make much out of it is smaller 
still. 

In France some years before the 
war I was talking to a friend, an 
orchestral conductor, and looking at 
the printed list of his players. All 
were young, and opposite the name 
of practically every one was the entry 
premier prix du conservatoire national 
de Paris. ‘‘ Here are the future stars 
(vedettes) of the musical world,’ I 
suggested interrogatively. 

The conductor shook his head. 
**Not one of them, I’m afraid. The 
premier prix is a very high qualification 
indeed, but a great many people are 
able to obtain it. You want something 
more than that if you want to challenge 
the world.”’ And the same remark 
was made to me by a man following a 
very different profession, and, I should 
say, &@ ‘non-cultural’ one. He was 
a trainer of racehorses. I fell into 
conversation with him by the roadside 
as he watched his string leave’ the 
training-ground. His ‘lads,’ he told 
me, all rode well; in a sense so well 
that they could hardly ride better. 
“But there’s a great gulf between 
that and jockeyship.’’ He explained 
his point, and, though I am utterly 
ignorant of racing matters, I found 
the explanation very interesting. 

But lest I seem to be preaching 
counsels of despair, giving utterance 
to the Everlasting No, I venture to 
preach from what I must now consider 
to be the pulpit of old age a little 
sermon of encouragement to the young. 
No one can ever reproach you with an 
honest failure; such failures leave no 
bitter memories behind them. The 
only reproach that leaves a sting, the 
only memory that is bitter, is the 
reproach or memory that you didn’t 
honestly try. When you have honestly 
done your best, you can hold up your 
head. 


Further Thoughts on Education. 
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What, then, is the good of toiling 
over school books ? The first answer 
is that any work honestly attempted 
in the long-run makes the worker 
happy. <A soldier writing from the 
front told me this. He and others 
were enduring the privations of war, 
the risk of death or mutilation was 
hourly hanging over them. And yet, 
so far as he could sense it, they were 
happy; they were doing their job 
without any particular thought of 
what the job might bring them. 

This may seem but platitudinous 
moralising uttered by a rather lazy 
old man who has made no particular 
success of life. I descend to pure 
utilitarianism. 

In my newspaper I read a complaint 
by an angry ‘business man.’ He 
said that while money is being poured 
out by the bucketful on popular 
education, he finds it wellnigh impos- 
sible to engage a subordinate who can 
start off with the knowledge of how to 
spell, of writing correct grammar, of 
doing simple calculations accurately. 
He was answered by another corre- 
spondent who asked how it is that 
many of the lazy, ignorant products 
of our educational system are now 
doing national work which demands 
a high degree of intelligence and 
accuracy. 

Both may have been right ; one can 
learn a great many things, overcome 4 
great many difficulties, when it is a 
question of saving one’s skin. But is 
it not rather wasteful to wait until 
the outbreak of a devastating world 
war compels us to use our brains? 
Would it not be wiser in the piping 
times of peace to prepare at leisure for 
such trials as may lie ahead of us ? 

But what is the connection between 
school books and battles ? Well, what 
is the connection between skipping 
and Rugby football ? An international 
half-back told me that he owed much 
of his success at the game to his pro- 
ficiency at skipping. He had gained 
perfect control of his muscles, he was 
as nippy as a cat, before he started 
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playing football. In other words, 
application to what may seem just 
dull, futile school tasks will fit a boy 
for such success in later life as he has 
it in him to attain, tf the application 
be intelligently directed. 

I fear that in too many cases ‘ school- 
work’ is neither intelligently directed 
by the teacher nor intelligently appre- 
hended by the pupil. By the poor, 
the ‘ working classes’ (though I have 
no desire to speak snobbishly), school 
too often is regarded just as a place 
where children are taken off their 
weary mothers’ hands for a certain 
number of hours per day, and kept, 
so far as may be, from drowning 
themselves, from getting under the 
wheels of buses, from damaging their 
neighbours’ property. What the 
children are doing in school does not 
greatly interest parents or children ; 
perhaps the children learn the dates 
of the Kings of England, the names of 
the minor prophets in the Bible, and, 
with a gasp of relief, throw all this 
rubbish overboard when they quit the 
school building. 

And indeed there is something of 
this miasma of misunderstanding over- 
hanging our public schools, admirable 
instruments of education though they 
are in many ways. Surely all of us 
have met examples of the mentality 
of Squire Brown of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,’ who “‘ didn’t care a straw 
about the digamma or the Greek 
particles,’ but just wanted Tom to 
goow into a ‘ brave, helpful, truth- 
telling Englishman.’ Have not many 
of us heard with our own ears the 
‘successful ’ public school man assuring 
schoolboys that school-work is of very 
secondary importance, that character 
is what tells in the long-run? Char- 
acter training surely is invaluable, 
but need character be trained entirely 
at the expense of intelligence? A 
friend of mine, a crippled veteran of 
the last war, was listening to a dis- 
tinguished warrior holding forth in 
this strain: ‘‘I wonder how many 
men’s lives the fool has on his con- 


science,’ he muttered sourly. Tom 
Brown might have been more helpful, 
the General might have saved the lives 
of a good many men, had either applied 
his youthful mind more diligently to 
the difficulties of the digamma or of 
the diagrams of Euclid. I was startled 
by the remark of a board school 
mistress, who in the last war had 
worked in an office with a couple of 
officers from crack regiments disabled 
by wounds for service in the field: 
“They were as incompetent at the 
outset and for a long time as silly as 
little schoolgirls.”’ 

What general remedy do I advocate ? 
I think that teachers before they set 
children to tasks should give the 
children some idea of the ends to which 
these tasks are directed. When I 
was a small boy I was driven nearly 
daft by music teachers who insisted 
that I should ‘ count,’ chant one, two, 
three, four, as I struggled helplessly 
to read notes with my eyes and to 
put my awkward fingers on the keys 
which those notes represented. My 
knowledge of music is too pitifully 
small for me to base any theory of 
musical education on it; but I read 
in the memoirs of the great Felix 
Weingartner that he as a child was 
nearly driven off music altogether by 
this imbecile counting discipline. Later 
I puzzled out the thing for myself 
by observing the swing of a conductor’s 
baton ; the swing indicated a pattern 
into which the music, properly played, 
must fit. I saw that I must first 
manage to produce some sort of fluent 
but incoherent jumble with my fingers, 
then shape that jumble into order and 
coherence. Why could not those who 
taught me have explained so much to 
me? It would at any rate have 
spared me a lot of tears, vexation, 
despair. When later I began to study 
metaphysics I found myself confronted 
by Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’ 
as by a London fog. Then I chanced 
upon an essay by de Quincey, ‘‘ German 
Studies, and Kant in Particular,’ and 
in & measure darkness became light, 
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I do not claim that I saw quite clearly, 
but still I saw. . 

I admit that it is difficult to apply 
this method to very young children. 
And in our board schools there is one 
terrible obstacle in the way, the 
enormous size of the classes. I was 
appalled when one of my teacher 
audience told me that as often as not 
he had to take classes of sixty at a 
time. The thing simply cannot be 
done: no human being can hold 
the attention of sixty children at once. 
So the teacher’s only resource is to 
set the children to tasks, and to hope, 
rather against hope, that something 
may come of it. This is what I meant 
when I spoke earlier of ‘‘ going on with 
Satan’s service the old way.’ And 
there is necessarily involved in this 
an unfairness to the child. The teacher, 
who is only human, must get angry 
with or totally neglect the slow, 
stupid learner. There are many such ; 
I was slow and stupid myself. But 
if the child has comprehended what 
it is supposed to do, and is trying, 
however slowly and stupidly to do it, 
the child is really learning. 

So the first practical reform is to 
reduce the size of classes by employing 
more teachers. Here the taxpayer, 
the ‘ patient ass’ of Horace, rises on 
his hind-legs: ‘‘ How much more of 
our money do you propose to spend 
on these blessed (or blasted) schools ? ”’ 
But consider the matter from a purely 
commercial standpoint. At present 
we are spending, say, £100, and getting 
very little return or no return at all. 
Would it not be wiser to spend, say, 
£130, and get a better return or, at 
any rate, some return ? 

I suppose my thinking is coloured 
by dim memories of my own good 
fortune. There were only about thirty 
of us at our little school, and we were 
divided into very small _ classes. 


Horney,’ who suffered from corns, 
could not have trudged round sixty 
small boys, beating each on the head 
till he learned the elements of French, 
but he managed half a dozen easily 
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enough. Similarly, old Richard Flynn 
could gather half a dozen about a 
blackboard set in the centre of the 
room, and discourse chattily on the 
angles at the base of an_ isosceles 
triangle, or on the sum of the squares 
on the sides of a right-angled one, 
The old man’s whiskers simply curled 
with delight when, straying one day 
out of school hours into the schoolroom, 
he found a group of us trying to set 
out and solve some problem for our. 
selves. None of us were studious, and 
most of us were stupid. But such 
intelligence as we had had _ been 
awakened. 

I want to improve the education 
of ‘the masses.’ But still there are 
heard, though, heaven be praised, 
now but faintly heard, mutterings 
about putting ideas into children’s 
heads, educating them above their 
station in life. ‘‘ Educate a_ boy, 
and he grows to despise his ignorant 
parents,’ said a neighbour to old 
James Carlyle. ‘‘ Thou hast not done 
so, God be thanked for it,’’ said old 
James long years afterwards to his 
great son. Perhaps old James, the 
stonemason, had some dim fore- 
knowledge of Masefield’s thought :— 


‘** from the littlest clue 
Has come whatever worth men ever knew; 
The next to lighten all men may be you.” 


James, perhaps, never much enlight- 
ened anyone, but his son _ wrote 
‘Sartor Resartus.’ And James with 
his wife, Margaret, probably will live 
as long as our language lives in the 
word-pictures which their son painted 
of them. 

Next, what should children be 
taught ? My own idea is that it 
does not matter very much what 
they are taught, provided that they 
are taught thoroughly and intelligently. 
I have read some startling pronounce- 
ments on this subject. One writer 
proposed to abolish the teaching of 
geometry, and not cumber a child’s 
mind with a knowledge of the element- 
ary law of shapes. Another demanded 
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that the child on leaving school, 
presumably at the age of fourteen or 
thereabouts, should have a competent 
knowledge of universal history and 
geography and a practical knowledge 
of sundry ‘sciences,’ among them 


chemistry, electricity, botany, and 
anatomy. The latter child, I fancy, 
will find rest from tribulation in a 
coffin or in an asylum for the mentally 
afflicted; or, if he escapes with his 
life, he will face the world with a mind 
full of disconnected smatterings. 

The curriculum of my own childhood 
I have described before; it would 
horrify most modern educationists. 
Just Greek and Latin, very elementary 


_mathematics, and very elementary 


French. And yet I hold that this 
curriculum, as taught to me, was good. 
It was taught intelligently. 

I am inclined to give away Greek 
to the utilitarians. It is a very subtle 
language, much too subtle for the 
average mind. I never got any real 
mastery of Greek myself, though the 
tale of examination successes which 
I have attained in Greek is a fairly 
long one. At the first university 
honours lectures in Greek which I 
attended the late Dr William Starkie 
observed to me, “‘ You have a sur- 
prising mastery of Greek.” I felt 
elated. ‘* Yes,” he continued medi- 
tatively, “‘I should say that you 
really know about thirty words, but 
you seem able to make the thirty 
serve any need that crops up.” I 
felt less elated; but, for all that, I 
must have been putting some intelli- 
gence into the choice of my miserable 
vocabulary. One bit of utility I have 
found in Greek. I am rather given 
to reading the New Testament, and 
I often find that what in the English 
version is (to me) but melodious and 
meaningless, becomes clear and practi- 
calin Greek. For that reason I usually 
read with the two texts open before me. 

Latin is a different matter. Again 


I pitch the note low. The children 
who will learn Latin sufficiently well 
to read with mterest and profit the 
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great masterpieces of Latin literature 
are few. But Latin is a comparatively 
simple language and a very definite 
language. There is no half-way house 
in ordinary Latin between saying 
thing right and saying it wrong. If 
a child learns intelligently, not as 
mere parrot repetition, the declensions, 
conjugations, concords of Latin, he 
will be in a very fair way towards 
knowing how to express himself 
properly in his own tongue. And 
that from the most utilitarian stand- 
point is no inconsiderable thing. Here 
is a dolorous reminiscence. 

In my official capacity I once 
inherited a lawsuit; it arose out of 
@ written contract in the writing of 
which I had no hand. After each 
side had spent about £1000 in lawyers’ 
fees, the Court decided that the 
language of the contract was so 
involved and contradictory that the 
wretched thing had no meaning at all, 
that neither party had any legal rights 
or any legal responsibilities. 

But Latin, it is objected, is a dead 
language. True; and I think that 
its deadness is one of its advantages. 
The point was explained to me by a 
doctor friend. ‘‘ The student learns 
his anatomy on the dead subject. 
He is told to perform some operation ; 
and on the dead subject he is taught 
how to perform it. But in actual 
practice the details of pretty well 
every operation are a little different, 
one from the other, and at first these 
differences would only bewilder the 
student. When he has learned the 
eorrect method from a ‘dead’ opera- 
tion, he will be able to tackle, make 
allowances for, the variations which 
crop up in ‘live’ operations.”’ Latin 
is dead and definite ; modern languages 
are alive and varying every day. Get 
a clear idea of the rules, and you will 
be in a better position to deal with 
exceptions. 

Latin and French conjoined recall 
to me an amusing and rather interest- 
ing paradox. I had sought refuge 
from the rain in a French café; I 
b: 
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ordered a drink, and invited the patron 
to join me. A couple of his friends 
drifted to our table, and we sat 
smoking, sipping, chatting. Somehow 
the conversation turned on foreigners 
and their use of foreign languages. 
*‘How do you think that I speak 
French ?” I asked. 

The patron chuckled: “En effet, 
m’sieu, you speak French a great 
deal better than anyone here.’’ The 
sarcasm (as I took it to be) rather 
annoyed me, and I suppose that my 
annoyance was perceptible. For the 
patron grew serious: ‘‘ What I mean 
is this. You speak our language 
fluently enough for a foreigner, but 
quite obviously you are a foreigner. 
But, so far as you speak, you speak 
correctly. We are so at home in our 
own language that we don’t bother 
to speak properly, we scarcely open 
our mouths without uttering wn 
barbarisme. I suppose it’s very much 
the same in your England. Do the 
café company there speak English 
correctly ?’’ I had not looked on 
the matter in this light, but now I 
see that the patron was talking rather 
good sense. We English ordinarily 
do not speak correctly. This may 
not matter much in everyday, casual 
talk, but it may matter a great deal, 
and expensively, in the conduct of 
serious business. Half the misunder- 
standings, quarrels, lawsuits, wastes 
of money which occur in the world 
of business arise from the neglect or 
incompetence of one party or the other 
to say clearly and unambiguously 
what he has intended to say. Once 
in India a man brought a lawsuit 
against me in my official capacity, 
and found that the wording of the 
law placed me above all law. ‘‘ But 
the Legislature can never have intended 
to say such a thing,” protested my 
opponent’s counsel. ‘‘ What the 
Legislature iniended to say,’’ rejoined 


the Judge, “I really do not know. 
I only know what the Legislature did 
say, and that’s the end of it.” Is 
there not today a constant complaint 
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from the Bench that many of the 
statutes and regulations which nowa. 
days flow out like a tide cannot be 
interpreted in any reasonable sense. 

A few days ago the Brains Trust 
discussed the question whether we 
English-speaking people have deter. 
iorated in the spoken and written 
use of our language. Apparently the 
conclusion was that there has been a 
falling off; one member contrasted 
unfavourably the ordinary written 
English of today with letters of the 
merchant-adventurers of the seven. 
teenth century. But the comparison 
is scarcely fair. Only what is good 
will survive for hundreds of years, 
and the writers of such letters as 
survive were, for the most part, highly 
educated men. For example, Anthony 
Jenkinson. The style of today’s cheap 
journalism is certainly inferior to the 
style of Weir of Hermiston; but 
R. L. Stevenson was scarcely typical 
of the everyday writer of English fifty 
years ago. 

I hark back for a moment to the 
gentleman who would abolish Euclid. 
Again I admit that the number of 
children who will ever attain sub- 
stantial proficiency in any form of 
mathematics is small. But even in 
so small a matter as the building ofa 
bicycle the angles at which the lugs 
are set require a good deal of geometri- 
cal calculation. However, these lugs 
are presented ready-made to the 
ordinary workman; he has but to 
braze the tubes into them. Mathe- 
matics enter largely into navigation; 
but there, too, I suspect, much of the 
science is handed to the navigator 
ready-made. But if even the first 
book of Euclid be taught intelligently 
to a child, and be intelligently appre- 
hended by the child, the child will 
have taken a step to reasoning correctly, 
towards seeing what conclusions really 
follow from what premisses, towards 
sticking to the point at issue in an 
argument. There, I fear, our pro- 
letariat, and even the class above the 
proletariat, are apt to be deficient. 
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About a week ago a woman from 
my neighbourhood was charged with 


shop-lifting. She had packed two 
pairs of knickers, a nightgown, a 
blouse, a scarf, and a tennis-racquet 
in her bag. When asked for an 
explanation, she pleaded that it was 
the anniversary of her husband’s 
death, and that she was feeling 
miserable. What train of thought was 
she following ? 

That is purely ludicrous. But here 
is another example. Fourteen or 
fifteen years ago the late Lord 
Snowden, a free-trader impervious to 
reason, was addressing an audience 
seemingly made up for the most part of 
makers of wireless and musical instru- 
ments. He denounced the M‘Kenna 
Duties on motors and motor-bicycles : 
“The wireless mechanic is saving up 
to buy cycle and side-car for his wife 
and child. These duties force him to 
pay the British price, when he could 
buy a foreign machine at a cheaper 
price.’ True; but quite as probably 
the motor mechanic is saving up to 
buy a wireless set for his wife and 
child. If he is thrown out of work, 
he cannot save, and cannot buy a 
wireless set. So the wireless mechanic 
is thrown out of work; and the 
result of these beggar-my-neighbour 
economics is that both are out of 
work. 

The ‘ Anvil,’ a sort of religious 
Brains Trust appertaining to the 
B.B.C., recently discussed the question 
“whether a successful business man 
can be a Christian ?’’ The members 
of the ‘ Anvil’ started with the bland 
assumption that ‘a Christian’ and 
‘an honest man’ are simply con- 
vertible terms, and argued accordingly. 
I grant that every true Christian is 
an honest man, but it does not at all 
follow that every honest man is a 
Christian. This is nonsense in logic 
(simple conversion of a universal 
affirmative), and nonsense in observ- 
able fact. Many absolutely honest 
men have been professed unbelievers 
in Christianity and in every form of 
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revealed religion. For example, John 
Stuart Mill. 

I sometimes wonder whether 
elementary logic might not be taught 
in our schools. For advanced ‘ formal 
logic’ I have no great liking; it 
seems to me to be mainly but ‘ word 
bandying.’ But simple logic might 
appeal to a good many children more 
than abstract mathematics; and 
simple logic can easily be taught in 
diagrammatic form. 

Already the ‘Churches’ have 
started their miserable wranglings over 
the corpora vilia of the children. 


“* Six hundred heated Christian men 
Wrestle for your immortal weal,” 


sang Mr Punch long ago to the child 
in general apropos of a debate on an 
earlier Education Bill. For the teach- 
ing of religion, said Carlyle, the first 
thing is to find a teacher who has 
religion; from this all will follow, 
and without this nothing will follow. 
There are only two religious precepts 
which it is necessary to teach a child. 
The first is: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and 
all thy soul.’’ I do not mean that the 
children should be turned into horrible 
little ‘smugs.’ But I would teach 
them that there are ideals higher 
and better than one’s own individual 
interests, ideals worth living for, and, 
if need be, dying for. That is loving 
Goodness, which is loving God. The 
men who are now fighting our battles 
have learned that lesson; a good 
many of those who remain at home 
have not. 

The second precept is this: “‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ 
I do not suggest that the children 
should wander round promiscuously 
kissing their neighbours; I should 


very much dislike this myself, especially 
if the children’s faces were jammy. 
I should teach them that their neigh- 
bour’s interest is ultimately their own 
interest, that no man can harm his 
neighbour without in the end harming 
himself. I should be inclined to answer 
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the ‘ Anvil’s’ question for them, and 
to tell them that a really successful 
business man must be honest. A man 
may make a bit for the time being 
by roguery, but no man will ever be 
able to sow thistles and gather figs. 
Ill-gotten gains do not, and cannot, 
prosper. Italy thought that she had 
won an empire by attacking Abyssinia, 
by drenching the Abyssinians with 
poison gas, by stabbing France and 
England in the back. Look at Italy 
now. 

As for the particular merits and 
particular dogmas of particular 
Churches, I should not bother the 
child with them. It does no good. 
My own country (Southern Ireland) 
is celebrated for its ‘ religiousness,’ 
and at a church meeting (a church to 
which I do not personally belong) the 
educational position of the Irish masses 
in the year 1926 was discussed. A 
Judge, according to the newspaper 
report of his speech, “found the 
criminal Courts choked with trials 
for the most serious offences, gross 
crimes of moral turpitude.” A 
practising lawyer declared that “in 
every class of the people of the South 
of Ireland an enormously excessive 
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proportion do not appreciate their 
obligation of speaking the truth, of 
safeguarding the property and interests 
of their neighbour, of treating him 
with scrupulous justice.” If that be 
so, there surely was something very 
wrong indeed with the religious educa. 
tion of Ireland eighteen years ago. 

It is sometimes said that our board 
schools are hot-beds of Socialism. If 
that be so, I should be glad ; for ina 
sense I am a Socialist myself. But 
my conception of Socialism is based 
on the duties which I owe to my 
neighbours rather than on the rights 
which I am entitled to demand from 
them. When I have done my duty, 
I shall have plenty of time left for 
talking about my rights. 

I sum up. The years fourteen to 
sixteen are probably the most valuable 
years in the educational life of the 
average child; then the mind, living 
hitherto entirely by tendance, begins 
to live for itself. Let us help that 
beginning. Help the child to realise 
that its school-work is not the mere 


tricks of a performing animal, to be 
done grudgingly and then _ tossed 
aside; help the child to see that the 
end of school is life, a worthy life. 
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